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By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


URING his year first of wedded 
1) bliss, Gatewood cut the 
club. When Kerns wanted 

to see him, he had to call 

like other people, or, like other people, 
accept Mrs. Gatewood’s invitations. 

“Why,” said Gatewood scornfully, 
‘should I, thirty-four years of age 
and safely married, go to a club? 
Why should I, at my age, idle with 
a lot of idlers and listen to stuffy 
stories from stuffier individuals ? Do 
you think that stale tobacco smoke, 
and the idiotically reiterated click of 
billiard-balls, and the vacant stare of 
the fashionably brainless, and the 
meaningless exchange of banalities 
with the intellectually aimless, have 
any attractions for me ? ” 

Mrs.” Gatewood raised her pretty 
eyes in silence ; Kerns returned her 
amused gaze rather blankly. 

“Clubs!” — sniffed Gatewood. 
*“What are clubs but pretexts for 
wasting time ? What mental, what 
spiritual stimulus cana man expect to 
find ina club ? Why, Kerns, when I 
look back a year and think wkat I 
was, and when I look at you and 
think what you still are——” 

“* John,” said Mrs. Gatewood softly. 

“Oh, he knows it!” insisted her 
husband, “‘ don’t you, Tommy ? You 
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know the sort of life you’re leading, 
don’t you ? You know what a miser- 
able, aimless, selfish, unambitious, 
pitiable existence an unmarried man 
leads who lives at his club, don’t 
you?” 

“Certainly,” said Kerns, blinking 
into the smiling gaze of Mrs. Gate- 
wood. 

“Then why don’t you marry ? ” 

But Kerns had risen and was mak- 
ing his adieux with cheerful decision ; 
and Mrs. Gatewood was laughing as 
she gave him her slender hand. 

“Now I know a girl——”’ began 
Gatewood; but his wife was still 
speaking to Kerns, so he circled round 
them, politely suppressing the excite- 
ment of a sudden idea struggling for 
utterance. 

Mrs. Gatewood was saying: “I do 
wish John would go to his clubs occa- 
sionally. Because a man is married is 
no reason for losing touch with his 
clubs” 

“ T know a girl,” broke in Gatewood 
excitedly, laying his arm on Kerns’ 
to detain him; but Kerns slid side- 
ways through the door with a smile 
so non-committal that Mrs. Gatewood 
laughed again and, linking her arm 
in her husband’s, faced partly toward 
him. This manceuvre, and the slightest 
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pressure of her shoulder, obliged 
her husband to begin a turning move- 
ment, so that Kerns might reasonably 
make his escape in the middle of 
Gatewood’s. sentence, which he did 
with circumspect agility. 

““I—I know a——” began Gate- 
wood desperately, twisting his head 
over his shoulder, only to hear the 
deadened patter of his friend’s feet 
over the stair carpet and the subdued 
clang of the front door. 

“Isn’t it extraordinary ? ” he-said 
to his wife. ‘‘ I’ve been trying to tell 
Tommy every time he comes here 
about a girl I know—just the very 
girl he ought to marry; and some- 
thing prevents him from listening 
every time.” 

The attractive young matron beside 
him turned her face so that her eyes 
were directly in line with his. 

“Did you ever know any people 
: * she asked. 


named Manners ?’ 


“No. Why?” 

‘You never. knew a girl named 
Marjorie Manners, did you, John ?” 

‘“No. What about her ? ’ 

“You never heard Mr. Kerns speak 
of her, did you, dear ? ”’ 

““No, never. Tommy doesn’t talk 
about girls.” 

‘“* You never heard him speak of a 
Mrs. Stanley ? ” 

** Never. Who 
women ? ”’ 

** One and the same, dear. Marjorie 
Manners married a man named Stan- 
ley six years ago. Do you happen 
to recollect that Mr. Kerns took a 
holiday in England six years ago ? ” 

“Yes. What ofit ?” 

“He crossed to Southampton with 
Marjorie and her mother. He didn’t 
know she was going over to be mar- 
ried, and she didn’t tell him. She 
wrote to me about it, though. I was 
in school at Farmington; she left 
school to marry—a mere child of 
eighteen, undeveloped for her age, 


are these two 


thin, with pipe-stem arms and neck, 
red hair, a very sweet full-lipped 
mouth, and grey eyes that were too 
big for her face.” 

“Well,” said Gatewood, with a 
short laugh, “‘ what about it? You 
don’t think Kerns fell in love with 
an insect of that genus, do you?” 

** Yes, I do,” smiled Mrs. Gatewood. 

““Nonsense. Besides, what of it ? 
She’s married, you say.” 

““ Her husband died at Ladysmith. 
She has never re-married.”’ 

“Oh!” said Gatewood pityingly. 
‘* Do you suppose that Tommy Kerns 
has been nursing a blighted affection 
all these years without ever giving 
me an inkling? Men don’t do 
that ; they don’t curl up and blight. 
Besides, men don’t take any stock in 
big-eyed, flat-chested, red-headed 
pipe-stems. Why do you think that 
Kerns ever cared for her ? ” 

** T know he did.” 

“How do you know it ?” 

‘“* From Marjorie’s letters.”’ 

“The conceited kid! Well, cf all 
insufferable nerve ! A man like Kerns 

a man—one of the finest charac- 
ters—a practically faultless specimen 
of manhood! And a red-headed, 
spindle-legged——— Oh, fizz ! Dearest, 
men don’t worship a cage of bones 
with an eighteen-year-old soul in it— 
like a nervous canary peeping out at 
the world!” 

““She created a sensation in Eng. 
land,” observed his wife, smiling. 

““Oh, I dare say she might over 
there. But if you suppose for one 
moment that Tommy could even re- 
member a girl like that——” 

Mrs. Gatewood smiled again—the 
wise, sweet smile of awoman in whom 
her husband’s closest friend had con- 
fided. And after a moment or two 
the wise smile became more thought- 
ful and less assured; for that very 
day the Tracer of Lost Persons had 
called on her to inquire about a Mrs. 
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Stanley—a new client of his who had 
recently bought a town house in East 
Eighty-third Street, and a country- 
house on Long Island, and who had 
applied to him to find her fugitive 
butler and a pint or two of family 
jewels. And after her talk with the 
Tracer of Lost Persons, Mrs. Gate- 
wood knew that her favourite among 
all her husband’s friends, Mr. Kerns, 
would never of his own volition go 
near that same Marjorie Manners who 
had flirted with him to the very _peri- 
lous verge before she told him why 
she was going to England—and who, 
now a widow, had returned with her 
five-year-old daughter to dwell once 
more in the city of her ancestors. 

Kerns had said very simply : “ She 
has spoiled all women for me—all 
except you, Mrs. Gatewood. And if 
Jack hadn’t married you——” 

““T understand, Mr. Kerns. 
awfully sorry.” 

‘** Don’t feel sorry ; only, if you can, 
call Jack off. He’s been perfectly 
possessed to marry me to somebody 
ever since he married you. And if I 
told him why I don’t care to consider 
the matter he wouldn’t believe me— 
he’d spend his life in trying to bring 
me round. Besides, I couldn’t tell 
him about—Marjorie. And nothing 
on earth could induce me to look at 
her again. . . . You say she is now 
a widow ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Kerns, and very beau- 
tiful.” 

“Never again,” muttered Kerns. 
“Never ! She wasn’t beautiful when 
I asked her to marry me, and I don’t 
want to know what she looks like. 
I’m glad she has changed so I wouldn’t 
recognize her, for that means the end 
of it all—the final elimination of the 
_girl I remember on the ship. . . . It 
was probably a sort of infatuation, 
wasn’t it, Mrs. Gatewood? A few 
days on shipboard and—and I asked 
her to marry me! . I don’t blame 
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her, after all, for letting me dangle. 
It was an excellent opportunity for 
her to study a species of idiot. She 
was justified and I am satisfied. 
Only, do call Jack off with a hint or 
two.” 

“I shall try,” said Mrs. Gatewood 
thoughtfully—for already every fibre 
of her femininity was aroused in 
behalf of these two estranged young 
people whom Providence certainly 
had not meant to put asunder. 


** Nothing,” said Gatewood firmly, 
‘““can make me believe that Kerns 
ought not to marry somebody ; and 
I’m never going to let up on him until 
he does. I could fix him for life if I 
called in the Tracer tohelpme. Isn’t 
it extraordinary how Kerns has kept 
out of it all these years ? ” 

-The attractive girl beside him 
turned her face once more so that her 
clear eyes were directly in line with 
his. 

“It is extraordinary,” she said 
seriously. “I. think you ought to 
drop in at the club some day and bully 
him.” 

“IT don’t want to go to the club,’ 
said the infatuated man. 

“Why, dear ?” 

He looked straight at her and she 
flushed prettily, and a tint of colour 
touched his own face. Which was 
very nice of bim. So she didn’t say 
what she was going to say—that it 
would be perhaps better for them 
both if he practised on her an artistic 
absence now and then. Younger in 
years, she was more mature than he. 
But she was too much in love with 
him to salt their ambrosia with 
common-sense, or suggest economy 
in their use of the nectar bottle. 

However, the gods attend to that, 
and she knew they would. So one 
balmy evening late in May, when the 
new moon’s ghost floated through the 
upper haze, and the first faint scent 
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of the young summer freshened the 
foliage in square and park, Kerns, 
stopping at the club for a moment, 
found Gatewood seated at the same 
window they both were wont to haunt 
in earlier and more flippant days. 

‘“* Are you dining here ?” inquired 
Kerns, pushing the electric button 
with enthusiasm. “It’s the first 
glimmer of common-sense you’ve be- 
trayed since you’ve been married ! ” 

‘Dining here!” repeated Gate- 
wood. “I should hope not! I am 
just going home——” 

“Oh, you’re thoroughly cowed,” 
commented Kerns; “every married 
man you meet at a club is just going 
home.” But he continued to push 
the button, nevertheless. 

Gatewood leaned back in his chair 
and gazed about him, nose in the air. 
““What a life!” he observed - vir- 
tuously. “It’s all I can do to stand 
it for ten minutes. Yot’re here for 
the evening, I suppose ?” he added 
pityingly. 

“No,” said Kerns, “* I’m going up- 
town to Lee’s house to get my dressing 
case. His people are out of town, 
and he is at Seabright, and he let me 
camp there until the workmen finish 
my rooms upstairs. I’m to lock up 
the house and send the key to the 
Burglar Alarm Company to-night. 
Then I go to Boston on the 12.10. 
Want to come ?” 

“To Boston! What for?” 

“*Contracts! We can go out to 
Cambridge when I’ve finished my 
business.” 

“Can’t you recover from being an 
undergraduate ?”’ asked Gatewood 
disgusted. 

‘“Well—is_ there anything the 
matter with a man getting a little 
amusement in life ? ’ asked Kerns. 

‘Amusement ? You don’t know 
how to amuse yourself. You don’t 
know how to be happy. Here you 
sit, day after day, swallowing Mar- 


tinis——”’ He paused to finish his 
own, then resumed: “*‘ Here you sit, 
day after day, intellectually stultified, 
unemotionally ignorant of the higher 
and better life > 

“No, I don’t. I’ve a book up- 
stairs that tells all about that. I 
read it when I have hold-overs is 

“* Kerns, I wish to speak seriously. 
I’ve had it on my mind ever since I 
married. May I speak frankly ? ” 

** Well, when I come back from 
Boston——”’ 

** Because I know a girl,” inter- 
rupted Gatewood. “Wait a mo- 
ment, Tommy ! ’’—as Kerns rose and 
sauntered toward the door—“ you’ve 
plenty of time to catch your train and 
be civil, too! I mean to tell you 
about that girl, if you’ll listen.” 

Kerns halted and turned upon his 
friend a pair of eyes unwinking in 
their placid intelligence. 

“*T was going to say that I know a 
girl,” continued Gatewood, “ who is 
just the sort of girl you = 

*“No, she isn’t!” said Kerns, 
wheeling to resume his progress to- 
ward the cloakroom. 

' “Tom!” 

Kerns halted. 

“You’re a fine specimen!” com- 
mented Gatewood scornfully ; “you 
spent the best years of your life in 
persuading me to get married, and 
the first time I try to do the same for 
you you refuse to listen.” 

“1 know it,” admitted Kerns, un- 
ashamed; “I’m shy, so I'll say 
good-night , 

** Come 
coldly. 

“But my dressing-case—— 

“You left it at the Lees’, didn’t 
you? Well, you’ve time enough to 
go there, get it, catch your train, and 
listen to me, too. Look here, Kerns, 
have you any of the elements of de- 
cency about you ?” 

“No,” said Kerns, “not a single 


back,” said Gatewood 
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element.” He seated himself de- 
fiantly in the club window facing 
Gatewood ; he settled his new straw 
hat more comfortably on his head, 
and, leaning forward, balancing his 
Malacca stick across his knees, gazed 
at Gatewood with composure. 

“Be quick,” he said pleasantly ; 
“T’m going in less than three minutes.” 
He pushed the electric knob as an 
afterthought, and when the gilt but- 
tons of the club servant glimmered 
through the dusk: ‘‘ Two more,” he 
explained briskly. After a few mo- 
ments’ silence, broken by the tinkle 
of ice in thin glassware, Gatewood 
leaned forward, menacing his friend 
with an impressive forefinger : 

‘Did you or didn’t you once tell 
me that a decent citizen ought to 
marry ?” 

“TI did, my friend.” 

“Did I or didn’t I do it ?” 

“In the words of the classic, 
you've done it,’’ admitted Kerns. 

' * Was I or wasn’t I going to the 
devil before I had the sense to 
marry ?”’ persisted Gatewood. 

“You almost went there ere I 
appeared and saved you,” said Kerns 
with enthusiasm. 

“Then why shouldn’t you marry 
and let me save you ? ” 

3ut I’m not going to the bow- 
wows. I’m a_ proper citizen. I 
awake in the rosy dawn with a song 
on my lips; I whistle rag-time as I 
button my collar; I warble a few 
vagrant notes as I part my sparse 
hair; I’m not murderous before 
breakfast ; I go singing, to my daily 
toil ; I fish for fat contracts in Georgia 
marble ; I return immersed in a holy 
calm and the evening paper. I offer 
myself a cocktail ; I bow and accept ; 
I dress for dinner with the aid of a 
rascally valet, but—do I swear at 
him ? No,my friend ; I say, ‘ Henry, 
I have known far worse scoundrels 
than you. Thank you for filling up 


my bay-rum with water. Bless you 
for wearing my imported hosiery! -I 
deeply regret that my new shirts do 
not fit you, Henry!’ And my smile 
is a benediction upon that wayward 
scullion. Then, my friend, why, why 
do you desire to offer me up upon the 
altar of unrest ? What is a wife to 
me or I to any wife ? ” 

** Because,”” said Gatewood, irri- 
tated, ‘I’m happy and I want you to 
be—you great, hulking, self-satisfied 
symbol of supreme self-centred sel- 
fishness——”’ 

“Oh, splash!” said Kerns feebly. 

“Yes, you are. What do you do 
all day ? Grub for money and study 
how to make life agreeable to your- 
self! Every minute of the day you 
are occupied in having a good time. 
You’ve admitted it! You wake up 
singing like a fool canary ; you wear 
imported hosiery ; you’ve made a soft 
warm wallow for yourself at this club 
and here you bask your life away, 
waddling to nail contracts and cut 
coupons, and uptown to dinners and 
theatres, only to return and sprawl 
here in luxury without one single 
thought for posterity. I’ve a good 
mind,” said Gatewood indignantly, 
“to put the Tracer of Lost Persons 
on your trail. He’d rope you and tie 
you in record time ! ” 

Kerns’ smile was a provocation. 

“T'll do it!” added Gatewood 
losing his temper. 

“Seriously,” inquired Kerns, de- 
lighted, “‘do you think your friend, 
Mr. Keen, could encompass my matri- 
mony against my better sense and the 
full enjoyment of my unimpaired 
mental faculties ? ” 

** Didn’t he—fortunately for me !— 
force me into matrimony when I had 
never seen a woman I would look at 
twice ? Didn’t you put him up toit ? 
Very well, why can’t I put him on 
your trail then? Why can’t he do 
the same for you?” 
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“Try it, dear friend,” retorted 
Kerns courteously. 

*“Do you mean you give me full 
liberty to set him on you? You 
haven’t a notion of what that man, 
Westrel Keen, can accomplish. You 
haven't the slightest idea of the 
machinery he controls with a delicacy 
absolutely faultless; with a_per- 
fectly terrifying precision. Why, 
man, the Pinkerton system itself has 
become merely a detail in the immense 
complexity of the system which the 
Tracer of Lost Persons exercises over 
this entire continent. The urban 
police, the State constabuiary, tie 
rural systems of surveillance, the 
Secret Service, all municipal, pro- 
vincial, State, and National organiza- 
tions form but a few strands in the 
universal web he has woven. Custom 
officials, revenue officers, the militia, 
the army, the navy, the personnel of 
every city, form interdependent 
threads in the mesh he is master of ; 
and like a big beneficent spider he 
sits in the centre of his web, able to 
tell by the slightest tremor of any 
thread exactly where to begin inves- 
tigations!” 

Flushed, earnest, a trifle out of 
breath with his own eloquence, Gate- 
wood waved his hand to indicate a 
Ciceronian period, adding, as Kerns’ 
incredulous smile broadened: “Say 
splash again, and I'll put you at his 
mercy !”’ 

“Splash ! dear friend,” observed 
Kerns pleasantly. ‘‘ Ifa man doesn’t 
want to marry, the army, the navy, 
and the great white Father at 
Washington can’t make him.” 

‘*T tell you I want to see you 
happy!” said Gatewood angrily. 

“Then gaze upon me. I’m it! 

“You're not! You don’t know 
what happiness is.” 

“Don’t I? Well, then, 
miss it.” 

“ But if you’ve never had it, and 
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therefore don’t miss it, it’s time some- 
body found some real happiness for 
you. Kerns, I simply can’t see you 
missing so much happiness——”’ 

*“* Why grieve ?” 

“Yes, I do grieve—in spite of your 
scepticism and your bantering atti- 
tude. See here, Tom; I’ve started 
about a thousand times to say that I 
knew a girl-——” 

“Do you want to hear splash 
again ?” 

Gatewood grew red as he said: “I 
could easily lay your case before Mr. 
Keen and have you in love and 
married and happy whether you like 
it or not!” 

“Tf I were not going to Boston, 
Gatewood, I should enjoy your mis- 
guided efforts,’ returned Kerns 
blandly. 

“Your going to Boston makes no 
difference. The Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons doesn’t care where you go or what 
you do. If he starts in on your case, 
Tommy, you can’t escape.” 

** You mean he can catch me now ? 
Here ? At my own club? Or on 
the public highway? Or on the 
classic Boston train ? ” 

“He cou'd. Yes, I firmly believe 
he could land you before you ever 
saw the Boston State House. I tell 
you, he works like lightning, Kerns. 
I know it; I am so absolutely con- 
vinced of it that I—I almost hesi- 
tate——” 

**Don’t feel delicate about it,” 
iaughed Kerns; * you may call bim 
on the telephone while I go uptown 
and get my clothes. Perhaps I'll come 
back a blushing bridegroom; who 
knows ? ” 

“Tf you'll wait here, I'll call him 
up now,” said Gatewood grimly. 

“Oh, very well. Only I left my 
dressing-case in Lee’s room, and it’s 
full ot samples of Georgia marble, and 
I’ve got to get it to the train.” 

** You’ve plenty of time. If you'll 
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wait until I talk to Mr. Keen, I'll dine 
with you here. Will you ?” 

“What ? Dine in this abandoned 
place with an outcast like me ? Dear 
friend, are you frivolous this lovely 
May evening ? ” 

“Tl do it if you'll wait. And 
I'll wager now that I'll have you 
in love and sprinting towards the 
altar before we meet again at this 
club.” 

“The terms of the wager, kind 
friend ?”’ drawled Kerns, delighted ; 
and he fished out a notebook kept for 
such transactions. 

“* Let me see,” reflected Gatewood ; 
‘you'll need a silver service when 
you're married. . . . Well, say, forks 


and spoons and things against an im- 
ported trap-gun—twelve-gauge, 
know.” 

“Done ! Telephone to Mr. Keen.” 
And Kerns pushed the button with a 
jeering laugh, and ordered dinner tor 


you 


two. 

Gatewood, in the telephone box, 
waited impatiently for Mr. Keen ; and 
after a few moments the Tracer of 
Lost Persons’ agreeable voice sounded 
in the receiver. 

‘It’s about Mr. Kerns,” 
Gatewood; “I want to see him 
happy, and the idiot won’t be. Now, 
Mr. Keen, you know what happiness 
you brought tome! You know what 
sort of an idle, meaningless life you 
saved me from? I want you to do 
the same for Kerns. I want to ask 
you to take up his case at once. 
Besides, I’ve a bet on it. Could you 
attend to it at once?” 

“To-night ?” asked the 1Iracer, 
laughing. 

‘““ Why—of course, that would be 
impossible. I suppose——” 

‘« My profession is to overcome the 
impossibility, Mr. Gatewood. Where 
is Mr. Kerns ? ” 

“ Here, in this club, defying me and 
drinking cocktails. He won't get 
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married and I want you to make him 
do it.” 

“Where is he spending the even- 
ing?” asked the Tracer, laughing 
again. 

“He’s been staying at the Dan- 
forth Lees’ in Eighty-third Street 
until the workmen at the club finish 
putting new paper on his walls.. The 
Lees are out of town. He left his 
dressing-case at their house, and 
he’s going up to get it and catch the 
12.10 train for Boston.” 

“He goes from the Lenox Club to 
the residence of W.. Danforth Lee, 
East Eighty-third Street, to get a 
dressing-case,” repeated the Tracer. 
“Is that correct ?” 

re. 

“What is in the dressing-case ? ” 

‘“*Samples of the new marble he’s 
quarrying in Georgia.” 

“Ts it an old dressing-case ? Has 
it Mr. Kerns’ initials on it ? ” 

** Hold the wire; I'll find out.” 

And Gatewood left the telephone 
and walked into the great lounging- 
room where Kerns sat smiling to 
himself. 

** All over, dear friend ? ” inquired 
Kerns, starting to rise. “I’ve 
ordered a corking dinner.” 

“Wait!” returned Gatewood 
ominously. .“* What sort of a dress- 
ing-case is the one you’re going after ?”’ 

“What sort ? Oh, just an ordi- 
nary——” 

‘Is it old or new ?” 

“ Brand-new., Why ?” 

“Is your name on it ?”’ 

“No; why? Would that thicken 
the plot, dear friend? Or is the 
Tracer foiled, ha! ha!” 

Gatewood turned on his heel, went 
back to the telephone and, carefully 
shutting the door of the box, took up 
the receiver. 

“It’s a new dressing-case, Mr. 
Keen,” he said ; “no initials on it— 
just an ordinary case,” 





. “*HE CROSSED TO SOUTHAMPTON WITH MARJORIE AND HER MOTHER.’” 


** Mr. Lee’s residence is 38, East 
Eighty-third Street, between Madison 
and Fifth, I believe.” 

** Yes,”’ replied Gatewood. 

‘* And the family are out of town ?”’ 

ce Yes.” 

“Is there a caretaker there ? ” 

**No. Kerns merely camped there. 
When he leaves to-night he will send 
the key to the Burglar Alarm Com- 
pany.” 

“Very well. 
for a while,” 


Please hold the wire 


For ten full minutes Gatewood sat 
gleefully bolding the receiver against 
his ear. His faith in Mr. Keen was 
naturally boundless ; be believed that 
whatever the Tracer attempted could 
not result in failure. He desired 
nothing so ardently as to see Kerns 
safely married. His own happiness 
may have been the motive power 
which had set him in action in behalf 
of his friend—that and a certain 
indefinable desire to practice a species 
of heavenly revenge, of grateful 
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retaliation upon the prime mover and 
collaborateur if not the sole author of 
his own bliss. Kerns had made him 
happy. 

‘**And I’m hanged if I don’t pay 
him off and make him happy, too!” 
muttered Gatewood. “ Does he think 
I’m going to sit still and see him go 
gyrating about town with no respon- 
sibility, no moral check to his evolu- 
tions, no wholesome home-duties to 
limit his acrobatics, no wife to clip bis 
wings ? It’s time he had somebody 
to report to; time he assumed moral 
burdens and spiritual responsibilities. 
A man can find just as much enjoy- 
ment in life when he feels it his duty 
to account for his movements. I 
don’t care whether Kerns is compara- 
tively happy or not—there’s nothing 
either sacred or holy in that kind of 
happiness, and I’m not going to endure 
the sort of life he leads any longer ! ”’ 

Immersed in moral reflections, in- 


spired by affectionate obligations to 


inflict happiness upon Kerns, the 
minutes passed very agreeably until 
the voice of the Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons sounded again: “Mr. Gate- 
wood ? = 

** Yes, I am here, Mr. Keen!” 

“Do you really think it best for 
Mr. Kerns to fall in love ? ” 

“I do; certainly!” replied Gate- 
wood, with emphasis. 

‘** Because,’’ continued the Tracer 
of Lost Persons, ‘I see little chance 
for him to do otherwise if I take up 
this case. Fate itself, in the shape of 
a young lady, is already on the way 
here in a railroad train.” 

**Good ! Good!” exclaimed Gate- 
wood. “Don’t let him escape, Mr. 
Keen! I beg of you to take up his 
case ! I urge you most seriously to do 
so. Mr. Kerns is now exactly what 
I was a year ago—an utterly useless 
member of the community—a typical 
bachelor who lives at bis clubs, shirk- 
ing the duties of an honest citizen,” 


b] 


“Exactly,” said the Tracer. “Do 
you insist that I take this case ? That 
I attempt to trace and find tor Mr. 
Kerns a sort of happiness he himself 
has never found ? ” 

‘“‘ Timplore you to do it, Mr. Keen.” 

“ Exactly. If I do—if I carry it out 
as it has been arranged—or rather as 
the case seems to have already ar- 
ranged itself, for it is rather a simple 
matter, I fancy—I do not see how 
Mr. Kerns can avoid experiencing a 
ahem !—a tender sentiment for the 
very charming young lady whom I— 
and chance—have designed for him 
as a partner through life.” 

“Excellent ! Splendid!” shouted 
Gatewood through the _ telephone. 
“*Can I do anything to aid you in 
this ?” 

*'Yes,”’ replied the Tracer, laugh- 
ing. “If you can keep him amused 
for an hour or two before he goes 
after his dressing-case, it might make 
it easier for me. This young lady is 
due to arrive in New York at eight 
o’clock—a client ot mine—coming to 
consult me. Her presence plays an 
important part in Mr. Kerns’ future. 
I wish you to detain Mr. Kerns until 
she is ready to receive him. But of 
this he must know nothing. Good- 
bye, Mr. Gatewood, and would you 
be kind enough to present my com- 
pliments to Mrs. Gatewood ? ” 

*“Fndeed I will! We never can 
forget what you have done for us. 
Gcod-bye.” 

“‘ Good-bye, Mr. Gatewood. Try to 
keep Mr. Kerns amused for two or 
three hours. Of course, it you can’t 
do this, there are other methods I 
may employ—a dozen other plans 
already partly outlined in my mind ; 
but the present plan, which accident 
and coincidence make so easy, is 
likely to work itself out to your entire 
satisfaction within a few bours. We 
are already weaving a web around 
Mr. Kerns; we already have taken 
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exclusive charge of his future move- 
ments after he leaves the Lenox Club. 
I do not believe he can escape us. 
Good-night ! ” 

Gatewood, enchanted, hung up the 
receiver. Song broke softly from his 
lips as he started in search of Kerns ; 
his step was buoyant. 

“Now,” he _ said to _ bimself, 
“Tommy must take out his papers. 
The time is ended when he can issue 
letters of marque to himself, hoist 
sail, square away, and go cruising all 
over the metropolis at his own sweet 
will.” 


In the meanwhile, at the other cnd 
of the wire, Mr. Keen, the Tracer of 
Lost Persons, was preparing to trace 
for Mr. Kerns, against that gentle- 
man’s will, the true happiness which 
Mr. Kerns had never been able to find 
for b*mself. 

He sat in his easy chair within the 
four walls of his own office inspecting 
a line of people who stood before him 
on the carpet, forming a. single and 
attentive rank. In this rank were 
five men : a policeman, a cab-driver, 
an agent of the telephone company, 
an agent of the electric company, and 
a reformed burglar carrying a kit of 
his trade-tools. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons gazed 
at them, meditatively joining the tips 
of his thin fingers. 

‘I want the number on 36, East 
Eighty-third Street changed to No. 38, 
and the number 38 replaced by No. 
36,” he said to the policeman. “I 
want it done at once. Get a glazier 
and go there and have it finished in 
an hour. Mrs. Kenna, caretaker of 
No. 36, is in my pay; she will not 
interfere. There is nobody in No. 38 ; 
Mr. Kerns leaves there to-night and 
the Burglar Alarm Company takes 
charge to-morrow.” 

And, turning to the others : “ You,’ 
nodding at the reformed burglar— 


‘“*know your duty. Mike!” to the 
cab-driver, “‘ don’t miss Mr. Kerns at 
the Lenox Club. If he calls you 
before eleven, drive into the park and 
have an accident. And you,” to the 
agent of the telephone company, 
“will sever all telephone connection 
in Mrs. Stanley’s house; and you,” 
to the official of the electric company, 
“will see that the circuit in Mrs. 
Stanley’s house is cut so that no 
electric-light may be lighted and no 
electric-bell sound.” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons stroked 
his grey moustache thoughtfully. 
** And that,” he ended, “ will do, I 
think. Good-nigbt.” 

He rose and stood by the door as 
the policeman headed the solemn file 
which marched out to their duty ; 
then he looked at his watch, and as 
it was already a few minutes after 
eight, be called up No. 36 East 
Eighty-third Street, and in a moment 
more had Mrs. Stanley on the wire. 

‘“*Good-evening,” he said _ plea- 
santly. “I suppose you have just 
arrived from Rosylyn. I may be a 
little late—I may be very late, in fact, 
so I called you up to say so. And I 
wished to say another thing ; to ask 
you whether your servants could re- 
collect ever having seen a young man 
about the place, a rather attractive 
young man with excellent address 
and manners, five feet eleven inches, 
slim, but well built, dark hair, dark 
eyes, and dark moustache, offering 
samples of Georgia mz rble for sale ?” 

** Really, Mr. Keen replied a 
silvery voice. “I have heard them 
say nothing about such an individual. 
If you will hold the wire I will ask 
my maid.” And, after a pause: 
‘“*No, Mr. Keen, my maid cannot re- 
member any such person. Do you 
think he was a contederate of my 
butler ? ” 

““I am scarcely prepared to say 
that ; in fact,” added Mr. Keen, “I 
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haven’t the slightest idea that this 
young man could have been con- 
cerned in anything of that sort. 
Only, if you should ever by any 
chance see such a man, detain him if 
possible until you can communicate 
with me ; detain him by any pretext, 
by ruse, by force if you can, only 
detain him until I can get there. Will 
you do this ?” 

“Certainly. Please describe him 
again ?”’ 

Mr. Keen did so minutely. 

“You say he sells Georgia marble 
by samples which he carrigs in a 
dressing-case ? ” 

“He says that he has samples of 
Georgia marble in it,” replied the 
Tracer cautiously. “It might be 
well, if possible, to see what he really 
has in the dressing-case.”’ 

*‘T will warn the servants as soon 
as I return to Rosylyn. When may 
I expectfyou this evening, Mr. Keen ?” 

““It is impossible to say, Mrs. 
Stanley. If I am not there by mid- 
night, I shall try to call next morn- 
ing.” 

So they exchanged civil adieux, 
the Tracer hung up his receiver and 
leaned back in his chair, smiling to 
himself. 

** Curious,” he said, “ that chance 
should have sent that pretty woman 
to me at such atime. . . . Kernsisa 
fine fellow, every inch of him. It hit 
him hard when he crossed with her 
to Southampton six years ago ; it hit 
him harder when she married. I 
don’t wonder he never cared to 
marry. after that brief week of her 
society ; for she is the most charming 
woman I have ever met—red hair 
and all. . . . And if quick action is 
what is required, it’s well to break the 
ice between them at once with a 
dreadful misunderstanding.” 


The dinner that Kerns had planned 
or himself and Gatewood was an in- 


genious one, cunningly contrived to 
sow discontent in Gatewood with 
home fare and lure bim by its seduc- 
tive quality into frequent re-visits to 
the club which was responsible for 
such delectable wines and viands. 

A genial glow already enveloped 
Gatewood and pleasantly suftused 
Kerns. From time to time they held 
some rare vintage aloft, gazing through 
the crystal-imprisoned crimson with 
deep content. 

“Not that my word is necessarily 
the last word concerning Burgundy,” 
said Gatewood modestly; “but I 
venture to doubt that any club in 
America can match this bottle.” 

““Now, Jack,” wheedled Kerns, 
“isn’t it pleasant to dine here once in 
a while? Be frank, man! Look 
about at the other tables—at all the 
pleasant, familiar faces—the same 
fine fellows, bless ’°em !—the same 
smoky old ceiling, the same portraits 
of dead governors, the same old stag- 
heads on the wall. Now, Jack, isn’t 
it pleasant, after all ?” 

** Y-yes,” confessed Gatewood, “‘it’s 
all right once in a while, because I 
know that I am presently going back 
to my own home—a jolly lamp-lit 
room and the prettiest girl curled up 
in an armchair——” 

*You’re fortunate,” said Kerns 
shortly. And for the first time there 
remained no lurking mockery in his 
voice. 

Gatewood sat silent for a moment. 

“So you really expect your friend, 
Mr. Keen, to marry me to somebody, 
nolens volens ?”’ asked Kerns. 

“IT know he will! There you sit, 
savouring your Burgundy, idling over 
a cigar, happy, fancy free, at liberty, 
as you believe, to roam anywhere. at 
any time and continue the eternal 
hunt for pleasure! That’s what you 
think, Tommy, but I know better ! ” 

‘“ Very fine,” said Kerns admiringly. 
“ Too bad, it’s due to the Burgundy.” 
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““Never mind what my eloquence 
1s due to,” retorted Gatewood ; “ the 
tact remains that this is probably 
your last bachelor dinner. Kerns, 
old chap! Here’s to her! I wish 
sincerely that we knew who she is, 
and where to send those roses. Here’s 
to the bride!” 

He stood up very gravely and drank 
the toast, then, reseating himself, 
tapped the empty glass gently against 
the table’s edge until it broke. 

“You are certainly 
doing your part 
well,” said Kerns 
admiringly. . Then 
he swallowed the 
remainder of bis 


Burgundy and 
at the 


looked up 
club clock. 

“Eleven,” he said 
with regret. “ Just 
time enough to go 
to Eighty-third 
Street, and catch 
my train at One 
Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth 
Street.” To a ser- 
vant he said, “‘ Call 
a hansom,” then 
rose and sauntered 
downstairs to the 
cloak-room, where 
presently both men 
stood hatted and 
gloved, swinging 
their sticks. 

** That was a stupid bet you made,” 
began Kerns. “I'll release you, 
Jack.” 

“Sorry, but I must insist on hold- 
ing you,” replied Gatewood, laughing. 
** You’re going to your doom. Come 
on! I'll see you as far as the cab 
door.” 

They walked out, and Kerns gave 
the cabby the street and number, and 
entered the hansom. 


** Now,” said Gatewvod, ‘ you’re in 
for it! You’re done for! You can’t 
help yourself! I’ve won my twelve- 
gauge trap-gun already, and I'll have 
to set you up in table silver anyway, 
so it’s an even break. You’re all in, 
Tommy! The Tracer is on your 
trail!” 

““What nonsense you talk,” said 
Kerns, recovering his cquanimity. 
“Nothing on earth can prevent me 
driving to 38,East Eighty-third Street, 

getting my luggage, 
and taking’ the 
Boston. express. 
Your Tracer doesn’t 
intend’ to stop my 
hansom and drag 
me into a cave, 
doeshe? Thenwhat 
in the dickens are 
you laughing at ?” 
But Gatewood 
on the _ sidewalk 
‘under the lamp- 
light, was still 
laughing as Kerns 
drove away, for he 
had recognised in 
the cab-driver a 
man he had seen in 
Mr. Keen’s offices, 
and he knew that 
the Iracer of Lost 
Persons bad Kerns 
already well in 
hand. 
The hansom 
drove on through 
the summer darkness between rows of 
electric globes drooping like huge 
white moon-flowers from their foliated 
bronze stalks, on up the splendid 
avenue, past the great brilliantly- 
illuminated hotels, past the white 
cathedral, past clubs and churches 
and the palaces of the wealthy; on, 
on along the park wall edged by its 
rows of elms under which shadowy 
forms moved—lovers strolling. 
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“Pooh!” sniffed Kerns, “the 
whole world has gone love-mad, and 
I’m the only sane man left.” 

But he leaned back in his cab and 
fell a-thinking of a thin girl with red 
hair and great grey eyes—a thin, 
frail creature, scarcely more than a 
child, who had held him for a week 
in a strange sorcery, only to 1elease 
him with a frightened smile, leaving 
her impression upon his life forever. 

And, thinking, he looked up, real- 
izing that the cab had stopped in 
East Eighty-third Street, before one 
of a line of brownstone houses, all 
externally alike. 

Then he leaned out and saw that 
the house number was thirty-eight. 
That was the number of the Lees’ 
house ; he descended, bade the cab- 
man await him, and, producing his 
latch-key, started up the steps whist- 
ling gaily. 

But he didn’t require his key for, 
as he reached the front door, he 
found, to his surprise and concern, 
that it swung partly open—-just a 
mere crack. 

“The deuce!” te muttered. 
“Could I have failed to close it ? 
Could anybody have seen it and crept 
in?” 

He entered the hallway hastily and 
pressed the electric knob. No light 
appeared in the sconces. 

“Something wrong. with the 
switch!” he mtrmured. And he 
hurriedly lighted a match and peered 
into the darkness. By the vague 

glimmer of the burning match he 
could distinguish nothing. He lis- 





tened intently, tried the electric- 
switch again without success. The 
match burnt his fingers and he 


dropped it, watching the last red 


spark die out in the darkness. 
Something about the shadowy hall- 
way seemed unfamiliar ; he went to 
the door, stepped out on the porch, 
and looked up at the number on the 
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transom. It was thirty-eight; no 
doubt about the house. Hesitating, 
he glanced round to see ‘that his 
hansom was still there. It had dis- 
appeared. 

** What an idtot that cabman is!” 
he exclaimed, intensely annoyed at 
the prospect of carrying his heavy 
bag to the station. 

He stood a moment, angry at the 
desertion of his cabman, then turned 
and re-entered the dark hall, closing 
the door bebind him. 

Up the staircase he felt his way to 
the first landing; and, lighting a 
match, looked for the electric button. 

** Am I daft, or was there no electric 
button in this ball?” he thought. 
The match burnt low; he had to 
dropit. Perplexed, he struck another 
match and opened the door leading 
into the front room, and stood on the 
threshold a moment, looking about 
him at the linen-shrouded furniture 
and pictures. This front room, closed 
for the summer, he had not before 
entered, but he stepped in now, poking 
about for any possible intruder, light- 
ing match after match. 

‘“* | suppose I ought to go over this 
confounded house inch by inch,” he 
murmured. ‘ What could have pos- 
sessed me to leave the front door ajar 
this morning ? ” 

For an instant he thought that 
perhaps Mrs. Nolan, the woman who 
came in the morning to make his bed, 
might have left the door open, but 
he knew that couldn’t be so, because 
he always waited for her to finish 
her work and leave before he went 
out. So either he must have Jeft the 
door open, or <ome marauder had 
visited the house—was perhaps at 
that moment in the house! And it 
was his duty to find out. 

“I'd better set about it, too,” he 
thought savagely, “ or I'll never catch 
my train.” 

He struck his last match, looked 
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round, and, seeing gas-jets among the 
clustered electric bulbs of the sconces, 
tried to light one and succeeded. 

He had left his dressing-case in the 
passage-way between the front and 
rear rooms, and now, cautiously, 
stick in hand, he turned toward the 
dim corridor leading to the bedroom. 
There. was his bag, anyway! He 
picked it up and started to push open 
the door of the rear room ; but at the 
same time and before he could lay his 
hand on the knob, the door before 
him opened suddenly in a flood of 
light, and a woman stood there, dark 
against the gas-lit glare, a_ pistol 
waveringly extended in the general 
direction of his head. 

** Good Heavens ! ” he said appalled 
and dropped his dressing-case with a 
crash. 

“'W-what are you 
She controlled her voice and the 
wavering weapon with an effort. 
** What are you doing in this house ?”’ 

*“* Doing ? In this house ? ” he re- 
peated, his eyes protruding in the 
direction of the unsteady pistol- 
muzzle. ‘“ What are you doing in 
this house ?—if you don’t mind telling 
me?” 

““I—I must ask you to put up 
your hands,” she said. ‘* If youmove 
I shall certainly shoot off this 
pistol.” 

“It will go off, anyway, 2 you 
handle it like that!” he said, 
perated. “What do you mean by 
pointing it at me?” 

“IT mean to fire it off in a few 
moments if you don’t raise your hands 


'?? 


above your head ! 


doing——”’ 


He looked at the pistol; it was 
new and shiny; he looked at the 
athletic young figure silhouetted 


against the brilliant light. 

** Well, if you make a point of it, 
of course.”” He slowly held up both 
hands, higher, then higher still. 
**Upon my word!” he breathed, 


Xas-. 


“ Held up by a woman!” And he 
said aloud, bitterly : “ No doubt you 
have assistance close at hand.” 

““No doubt,” she said coolly. 
“What have you been packing into 
that bag?” 

**P-pac king into what? That is my 
suit- -case.”” 

“* Of course it is,” she said quietly, 
“but what have you inside it ? ” 

‘“‘Nothing you or your friends 
would care for,” he said meaningly. 

‘“* I must be the judge of that,” she 
retorted. ‘“‘ Please open the bag.” 

** How can I if my hands are in the 
air ?” he expostulated, now intensely 
interested in the novelty of being held 
up by this vaguely pretty silhouette. 

** You may lower your arms to open 
the suit-case,”’ she said. 

“*I—I had rather not if you are 
going to keep me covered with your 
pistol.” 

“Of course, I 
covered. Unpack 
once !”” 

** My—what ?” 

*“ Booty.” 

‘** Madame, do you take me for a 
thief ? Have you, by chance, en- 
tered the wrong house ? I—I cannot 
reconcile your voice with what I am 
forced to consider you—a_ house- 
breaker——”’ 

‘“* We will discuss that later. 
the bag!’ she insisted. 

‘** But—but there is nothing in it 
except samples of marble——”’ 

‘What !”’ she exclaimed nervously. 
“What did you say? Samples of 
marble ? ” 

** Marble, 
marble ! ” 

“Oh! So you are the young man 
who goes about pretending to peddle 
ey marble from samples! -Are 
you ? The famous marble-man I have 
heard of.” 

**I ? Madame, I don’t know what 
you mean ! * 


shall keep you 
your booty at 





Open 


madame ! Georgia 
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“Come!” she said scornfully ; 
‘* let me see the contents of that case. 
I—I am not afraid of you; I am not 
a bit afraid of you. And I shall catch 
your accomplice, too.” 

““Madame! You speak like an 
honest woman! You must have 
managed to enter the wrong house. 
This is number thirty-eight, where I 
live.” 

“It is number thirty-six ; 
house ! ” 

“But I know it is number thirty- 
eight; Mr. Lee’s house,” he pro- 
tested hopefully. “This is some 
dreadful mistake.” 

‘“* Mr. Lee’s house is next door,”’ she 
said. ‘“‘ Do you not suppose I know 
my own house? Besides, I have 
been warned against a plausible young 
man who pretends he has Georgia 
marble to sell——”’ 

‘“* There is a dreadful mistake sume- 
where,” he insisted. ‘“* Please put 


my 


up your pistol and aid me to solve 


it. I am no robber, madame, I 
thought at first that you were. I’m 
living in Mr. Lee’s house, No. 38, East 
Eighty-third Street, and I’ve looked 
carefully at the number over the door 
of this house and the number is thirty- 
eight, and the street is East Eighty- 
third. So I naturally conclude that 
I am in Mr. Lee’s house.” 

‘Your arguments and your con- 
clusions are very plausible,” she said, 
‘ but, fortunately for me, I have been 
expressly warned against a young 
man of your description. You are 
the marble-man ! ” 

“It’s a mistake ! 
one.” 

“Then how did you enter this 
house ? ” 

‘“‘T have a key—I mean I found the 
front door unlatched. Please, don’t 
misunderstand me ; I know it sounds 
unconvincing, but I really have a key 
to thirty-eight.” 

He attempted to reach for his 


A very dreadful 


pocket and the pistol glittered in his 
face. 

“Won't you let me prove my inno- 
cence ?”’ he asked. 

** You can’t prove it by showing me 
a key. Besides, it’s probably a wea- 
pon. Anyhow, if, as you pretend, 
you have managed to get into the 
wrong house, why did you bring that 
suit-case up here ? ” 

“It was here. It’s mine. 
here in this passageway.” 

“In my house?” she asked in- 
credulously. 

“In number thirty-eight ; that is 
all I know. I'l open the suit-case if 
you will let me. I have already des- 
cribed its contents. If it has samples 
of marble in it you must be con- 
vinced !” 

It will convince me that it is your 
bag. But what of that ? I know it 
is yours already,” she said defiantly. 
“| know, at least, that you are the 
marble-man—if nothing worse ! ” 

“But malefactors don’t go about 
carrying samples of Georgia marble,” 
he protested, dropping on one knee 
under the muzzle of her revolver and 
tugging at the straps and buckles. In 
a second or two he threw open the 
case—and the sight of the contents 
staggered him. For there, thrown in 
pell-mell among small square blocks of 
polished marble was a complete kit of 
burglar’s tools, including also a mask, 
a dark lantern, and a black-jack. 

“What — what on earth is 
this ? ” he stammered. “ These things 
don’t belong to me. I won’t have 
them! I don’t want them. Who 
put them into my dressing-case ? 
How the deuce——”’ 

“You are the marble-man!” she 
said with a shudder. ‘“‘ Your crimes 
are known! Your wretched accom- 
plice will be caught! You are the 
marble-man—or something worse ! ”’ 

Kneeling there, aghast, bewildered, 
he passed his hand across his eyes as 


I left it 
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though to clear them from some 
terrible vision. But the suit-case 
was still there with its incriminating 
contents when he looked again. 

“IT. am sorry for you,” she 
said tremulously. “ If—if it were 
not for the marble—I would let 
you go. But you are the marble- 
man!” 


“Yes, and I’m probably a mad- 


man too. I don’t know what I am, 
I don’t know what is happening to 
me. I ought to be going, that is all 
I know——” 
“ T cannot let you go.’ 
“But I must! I’ve got to catch 
a train.” 


> 


The feebleness of his excuse chilled 
her pity. 

“TI shall not let you go,” she said, 
resting the hand which held the pistol 
on her hip, but keeping him covered. 
‘* T know you came to rob my house ; 
I know you are a thoroughly depraved 
young man, but for all that I could 
find it in my heart to let you go 


st 


“* INSOLENCE WILL NOT HELP YOU,’ 
SHE sAID SHARPLY.” 


if you were not also the 
marble-man ! ” 

“What on earth 
marble-man ?” he 
exasperated. 

“JT don’t know. I have 
earnestly warned against him. 
bably he is a_ relative of 
butler—”’ 

“I’m not a relative of anybody’s 
butler!” 

“You say you are not. How dol 
know ? I—I will make you an offer. 


is the 
asked, 


been 


Pro- 
my 


i) 
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I will give you one last chance. If 
you will return to me the jewels that 
my butler took——” 

“* Good Heavens, madame ! Do you 
really take me for a professional bur- 
glar ?”’ 

‘“ Mow can I help it ? ” she said in- 
dignantly. ‘Look at your bag full 
of lanterns and masks !—full of 
marble, too!” 

Speechless, he stared at the bur- 
glar’s kit. 

“*T am sorry——”’ Her voice had 
altered again to a tremulous sweet- 
ness; “‘I can’t help feeling sorry for 
you. You do not seem to be har- 
dened ; your voice and manner are 
not characteristically criminal. I 
can’t see your face very clearly, but 
it does not seem to be a brutally in- 
human face——” 

An awful desire to laugh seized 
Kerns; he struggled against it: 


hysteria lay that way ; and he covered 
his face with both hands and pinched 


himself. 

She probably mistook the action 
for the emotion of shame and despair 
born of bitter grief ; perhaps of terror 
of the law. It frightened her a little, 
but pity dominated. She could 
scarcely endure todo what she must do. 

“ This is dreadful, dreadful!” she 
faltered. ‘If you only would give 
me back my jewels——-” 

Sounds, hastily smothered, escaped 
him. She believed them to be groans 
and it made her slightly faint. 

*I—I’ve simply got to telephone 
for the police,” she said pityingly. 
““T must ask you to sit down there 
and wait !—there is a chair. Sit 
there—and please don’t move, for I— 
this has unnerved me—I am not 
accustomed to doing cruel things ; 
and if you should ‘move too quickly 
or attempt to run away I feel certain 
that this pistol would explode.” 

“* Are you going to telephone ? ” he 
asked, 
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** Yes, I am.” 

She backed away cautiously, pistol 
menacing him, reached for the re- 
ceiver, and waited for Central. She 
waited a long time before she realized 
that the telephone as well as the 
electric light was out of commission. 

“Did you cut all these wires ? ” 
she demanded angrily. 

““I? What wires ? ” 

She reached out and pressed the 
electric button which should have 
rung a bell in her maid’s bedroom on 
the top floor. She kept her finger on 
the button for ten minutes. It was 
useless. 

“You laid deliberate plans to rob 
the house,”’ she said, her cheeks pink 
with indignation. “I am not a bit 
sorry for you. I shall not let you go! 
I shall sit here until somebody comes 
to my assistance if I have to wait 
here for weeks and weeks ! ” 

“If you’d let me telephone to my - 
club——” he began. 

“Your club! You are very plau- 
sible. You didn’t offer to call up any 
club until you found that the tele- 
phone was not: working ! ” 

He thought a moment: “I don’t 
suppose you would trust me to go out 
and get a policeman ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Or go into the front room and 
open a window and summen some 
passer-by ? ” 

‘“* How do I know you haven’t con- 
federates waiting outside ? ” 

‘* That’s true,” he said seriously. 

There was a silence. Her nerves 
seemed to trouble her, for she began 
to pace to and fro in front of the 
passageway where he sat comfortably 
on his chair, arms folded, one knée 
dropped over the other. 

The light being behind her he could 
not. as yet distinguish her features 
very clearly. Her figure was youth- 
ful, slender yet beautifully rounded ; 
her head charmingly in contour, He 
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watched her restlessly walking the 
floor, small hand clutching the pistol 
resting on her hip. 

The ruddy burnished glimmer on 
the edges of her hair he supposed, at 
first, was caused by the strong light 
behind her. 

** This is atrocious ! ” she murmured 
halting to confront him. “‘ How dare 
you sever every electric connection in 
my house ?” 

As she spoke she stepped backward 
a pace or two, resting herself for a 
moment against the footboard of the 
bed—full in the gaslight. And he 
saw her face. 

For a moment he studied her; an 
immense wave of incredulity swept 
over him—of wild unbelief, slowly 
changing to the astonishment of 
dawning conviction. Astounded, 
silent, he stared at her from his 
shadowy corner; and after a while 
his pulses began to throb and throb 
and hammer, and the clamouring con- 
fusion of his senses seemed to deafen 
him. 

She rested a moment or two against 
the footboard of the bed, her big grey 
eyes fixed on his vague and shadowy 
form. 

“This won’t do,” she said. 

** No,” he said, ‘‘ it won’t do.”’ 

He spoke very quietly, very gently. 
She detected the alteration 
voice and started slightly, as though 
the distant echo of a familiar voice 
had sounded. 

“What did you say ?” she asked, 
coming nearer, pistol glittering in 
advance. 

“TI said: ‘It won’t do.’ I don’t 
know what I meant byit. If I meant 
anything I was wrong. It will do. 
The situation is perfectly agreeable 
to me.” 

** Insolence will not help you,” she 
said sharply. And, under the sharp- 
ness, he detected the slightest quaver 
of a new alarm. 


in his - 


“‘ Tam going to free myself,” he said 
coolly. 

“If you move I shall certainly 
shoot ? ” she retorted. 

“T am going to move—but only 
my lips. I have only to move my 
lips to free myself.” 

“IT should scarcely advise you to 
trust to your eloquence. I have been 
duly warned, you see.” 

**Who warned you?” he asked 
curiously. And, as she disdained to 
reply : “‘Never mind. We can clear 
that up later. Now let me ask you 
something.” 

** You are scarcely in a position to 
ask questions,” she said. 

‘* May I not speak to you ? ” 

“Ts it necessary ?”’ 

He thought a moment: “ No, not 
necessary. Nothing is in this life, 
you know. I thought differently once. 
Once—when I was younger—six years 
younger—I thought happiness was 
necessary. I found that a man might 
live without it.” 

She stood gazing at him through the 
shadows, pistol on hip. 

‘“* What do you mean ? ” she asked. 

“IT mean that happiness is not 
necessary to life. Life goes on all the 
same. My life has continued for six 
years without the happiness some 
believe to be essential.” 

After a silence she said : “ I can tell 
by the way you speak that you are 
well born. I—I dread to do what I 
simply must do.”’ 

He, too, sat silent a long time— 
long enough for an utterly perverse 
and whimsical humour to take com- 
plete possession of him. 

*“Won’t you let me go—this time ? 
he pleaded. 

“TI cannot.” 

“You had better let me go while 
you can,” he said; “ because, per- 
haps, you may find it difficult to get 
rid of me later.” 

Affronted, she shrank back from 
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the doorway and stood in the centre 
of the room, angry, disdainful, beau- 
tiful, under the ruddy glory of her 
lustrous hair. 

His perverse mood changed, too; 
he leaned forward, studying her 
minutely—the splendid grey eyes, 
the delicate mouth and nose, the full 
sweet lips, the witchery of wrist and 
hand, and the flowing, rounded out- 
line of limb and body under the pretty 
gown. Could this be she ?—this 
lovely, mature woman, wearing 
scarcely a trace of the young girl he 
had never forgotten—scarcely a trace 
save in the beauty of her eyes and 
hair—save in the full, red mouth, 
sweet and sensitive ? 


“Once,” he said, and his voice 


sounded to him like voices heard in 
dreams—*“ Once, years and years ago, 
there was a steamer, and a man and 
a young girl on board it.” 

She stood leaning against the foot- 


board of the bed, not even deigning 
to raise her eyes in reply. So he 
made the slightest stir in his chair ; 
and then she looked up quickly 
enough, pistol poised. 

“ The steamer,” said Kerns slowly, 
“was coming in to Southampton— 
six years ago. On deck these two 
people stood—a man of twenty-eight 
a girl of eighteen—six years ago. The 
name of the steamer was the Carnatic. 
Did you ever hear of that ship ? ” 

She was looking at him attentively. 
He waited for her reply ; she made 
none ; and he went on: 

‘“* The man had asked the girl some- 
thing. I don’t know why her grey 
eyes filled with tears. Perhaps it 
was because she could not do what 
the man asked her to do. It may 
have been to love him ; it may have 
been that he was asking her to marry 
him and that she couldn’t. Perhaps 
that is why there were tears in her 
eyes—because she may have been 
sorry to cause him the pain of refusal 
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—sorry, perhaps—perhaps a little 
guilty. Because she must have seen 
that he was falling in love with her 
and she—she let him—knowing that 
she was to marry another man. Did, 
you ever hear of that man before ? ” 

She had straightened up, quivering 
wide-eyed, lips parted. He rose and 
walked slowly towards her, con- 
fronting her under the full glare of 
light. 

Her pistol fell clattering to the 
floor. It did not explode because it 
was not loaded. 

“Now,” he said unsteadily, “ will 
you give me my freedom? I have 
waited for it—not minutes—but 
years—six years. I ask it now—the 
freedom I enjoyed before I ever saw 
you. Can you give it back to me ? 
Can you restore to me a capacity for 
happiness ? Can you give me a 
heart to love with—love some woman 
as other men love ? Is it very much 
I ask of you—to give me a chance in 
life—the chance I had before I ever 
saw you?” 

Her big grey eyes seemed fasci- 
nated; he looked deep into them, 
smiling ; and she turned white. 

** Will you give me what I ask ?”’ 
he said, still smiling. 

She strove to speak ; she could not, 
but her eyes never faltered. Suddenly 
the colour flooded her neck and 
cheeks to the hair and the quick 
tears glimmered. 

**T—I did not understand; I was 
too young to be cruel,” she faltered. 
‘*“How could I know what I was 
doing ? Or what—what you did?” 

“1? To you?” 

*“Y-yes. Did you think that I 
escaped heart-free ? Do you realize 
what my punishment was ?—to—to 
marry—and remember! If I was too 
young, too inexperienced, to know 
what I was doing, I was not too 
young to suffer!” 


“You mean——” He strove to 
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control his voice, but the sweet, fear- 
less grey eyes met his; the old flame 
leaped in his veins. He reached out 
to steady himself and his hand 
touched hers—that soft, white hand 
that had held him all these years in 
the hollow of its palm. 

“Did you ever love me ?”’ he de- 
manded. 

Her eyes, with tears in them, met 
his straight as the starry gaze of a 
child. 

** Yes,” she said. 

His hand tightened over hers ; she 
swayed a moment, then, drawing a 
quick, sobbing breath,. closed her 
eyes, imprisoned in his arms. And 
after a while she looked up at him, 
her divine eyes unclosing dreamily. 

‘“*Somebody is hammering at the 
front door,” he breathed. “ Listen ! ” 


it must be 
she 


“T hear. I believe 
the Tracer of Lost Persons,” 
said. 

** What ? ” 

“Only a Mr. Keen.” 

“Oh!” said Kerns faintly. 

Very tenderly, very gravely, she 
drew her hands away, and, placing 
them on his shoulders, looked up at 
him. 

** You—you know what there is in 
your dressing-case,”’ she faltered. 
** Are you a burglar, dear ? ” 

** Ask the Tracer of Lost Persons,” 
said Kerns, gently, “what sort of a 
criminal lam!” 

They stood together for one blissful 
moment, listening to the loud knock- 
ing below, then, hand in hand, they 
descended the dark stairway to admit 
the. Tracer of Lost Persons. 
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BY REQUEST 


By JOHN HASLETTE 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


F there was\one thing that Chico 
Llanos and his fellow knave, 
Ludwig Heller, liked in common 
it was music. 

In the latter the taste was in part 
explained by the fact that he came 
from a music-loving country, but 
with Chico it was different, for one 
would have imagined that, despite 
his half-Spanish extraction, the Indian 
blood of his mother would have bred 
in him a penchant for barbaric and 
strident sounds. 

But it was not so, and gifted with a 
naturally fine ear he loved music with 
a whole-heartedness that almost 
equalled his love of money. 

In his estancia on the verge of the 
Paraguayan forest he occasionally 
made music upon a guitar; but his 
soul soared high above such perform- 
ances as were within the compass of 
that instrument, and, whenever funds 
permitted, he would on saddle and 
away to Asuncion, to listen with 
critical attention to the various me- 
diocre opera companies which from 
time to time visited the capital. One 
hot morning he sat with Ludwig on 
his verandah, smoking a cigarillo, and 
talking in excited tones. 

“It is a rare chance,” he was 
saying, “‘and one which I would not 
miss for—a bag of pesetas. Truly, 
Senorita Morena sings well (in ‘ Il 
Bacio’ she is superb), but in the 
presence of ‘ Pasca,’ all lesser stars 
are darkened.” 

“Ach, so!” 


Ludwig replied, en- 
thusiastically. “I hav’ heard that 
her voice is magnificent beyond ex- 


pression ‘La donna é mobile’ and 


‘A fors é lui’ they say she sings like 
one possessed. Not of a devil—sehen 
ste—but of an angel with the throat 
of a nightingale.” 

‘“And she arrives to-day,” Chico 
said quickly. “She has travelled 
from Buenos Ayres, where she sang in 
the Opera.’’ 

“And will sing, no doubt, in 
Asuncion,” added Ludwig. 

“Not so,” replied Chico. ‘‘ She 
comes not to sing but to visit her 
uncle, the President. He gives a 
banquet in her honour to-night.” 

‘** How, then, shall we hear her ? ” 

Chico smoked reflectively for a few 
minutes ; then he turned quickly on 
his companion, and asked: “Is it, 
not probable that after the banquet 
she will sing—as a compliment to her 
host, it is understood ? ”’ 

“It is probable,” replied Ludwig. 

“*Then we shall hear her,” said 
Chico. 

* But how ?” 

“In this way, amigo mio. The 
banquet, as I learned yesterday, is 
given but to twelve persons, the Pre- 
sident’s chief friends; the great 
* Pasca,’ as I learn, comes to Asuncion 
via Holidar, passing therefore within 
ten miles of this estancia. We shall 
ride out to intercept ber, and if she 
has not sufficient escort we shall pre- 
vail upon her to let us be of her 
company. If she be well guarded, 
we must try another way, but I was 
assured that her baggage arrives later 
by pack-mule, so it is likely that she 
will have only her peons with her.” 

“Good,” said Ludwig, smiling. 
** As I have often said, Chico, your 
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mind is quick to plan. Is it better 
that we now go, or shall we remain 
here yet a little?” 

“Now!” said Chico, rising and 
throwing away his cigarillo. ‘ Pedro 
will saddle our horses at once. I will 
call him.” 

He stepped indoors immediately to 
give his orders to the peon, and re- 
turned a few minutes later, carrying 
two revolvers, and a fresh packet of 
cartridges which he sat down to open. 

One, a self-ejecting pistol, was 
Ludwig’s, who took it, pulled back 
the catch, flipping out two empty 
cases that lay in the chambers, and 
loaded it anew with the cartridges 
which Chico passed to him. 

In the meantime, Pedro had sad- 
dled the horses, and led them round 
to the front of the estancia, where 
they stood impatiently, lashing their 
long tails to keep off the flies which 
swarmed about them. 

Chico rose, slipping the revolver into 
his belt. ‘* Pasca shall sing or die ! ” 
he said calmly. 

“She will prefer to live,” 
Ludwig. 

They mounted and rode off abreast, 
and another hour found them near the 
main trail between Holidar and Asun- 
cion. There they separated, Ludwig 
crossing the track to the right, while 
Chico remained on the near side. 
The grasses grew high and abun- 
dantly, so each, when he had reached 
the spot he thought most suitable, 
dismounted, and, coupling his horse’s 
forelegs with a raw hide thong, made 
the animal lie down out of sight of 
anyone who might pass along the 
beaten track. This accomplished, 
they sat down to wait. 

The sun was high in the heavens 
when Chico gave the signal agreed 
between them, the shrill scream of a 
macaw, which signified that their 
quarry was at hand. Chico, as ar- 
ranged, crept to the edge of the trail, 


said 


panied by two men. 


and, peeping along it, descried three 
mounted figures—a woman, accom- 
Then, stealing 
back, he untied the raw hide about 
his horse’s forelegs, made it rise, and, 
taking the rein, led it forward. The 
newcomers, all unaware of the am- 
buscade, advanced at a quick trot, 
the woman, who was mounted on a 
fine mule, a little ahead, her two 
‘* peons ” following closely. 

Almost simultaneously, Chico and 
Ludwig mounted and rode at a gallop 
to intercept them. 

*“Cuidada! Take care, Senorita,” 
one peon called to the lady as he saw 
them ; but drew up his horse with a 
cry of ‘No tiro! do not fire, Senor,” 
as Chico dashed up, and, drawing his 
pistol, pointed it full at his head. 

Ludwig similarly threatened the 
other peon, and the lady, half-faint- 
ing, leaned forward in her saddle, 
crying, “Oh, Senores, do not hurt my 
poor men. 

“* We deeply regret it, Senorita, but 
it must be so if they do not instantly 
dismount,” said Chico, replacing his 
pistol in his belt and doffing his som- 
brero, while Ludwig kept guard over 
the servants. ‘“ Your beauty, Seno- 
rita, and,in especial, your superb voice, 
are known even in these wilds, and we 
desire that you should sing for us.” 

““Sancta Madre!” gasped the 
prima donna. “I cannot sing now, I 
faint, Senor. You cannot intend 
harm to me.” 

‘** Never, Senorita,” said Chico bow- 
ing. “It is well known that even the 
rapacious hawk touches not the 
nightingale.” 

‘““Then what do you desire ? ”’ she 
asked faintly. ' 

‘But to accompany you in the 
place of your peons. It is known that 
your uncle gives a banquet to you at 
Asuncion. There we will accompany 
you that we may hear the voice of 
gold of which everyone speaks.” 
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“TO SEE IRREVERENT HANDS LAID UPON HER PRICELESS 
JEWELS WAS ALMOST TOO MUCH FOR HER.’ 


“It is not possible, Senor,’’ she 
replied despairingly. 

** Pouf! Nothing is more easy. It 
is well said that prime donne are full 
of caprices. We shall play the part 
of your favourite servants, one of 
whom, you must say, never leaves 
your side. In that way we shall be 
admitted to the President’s house, 
and also secure ourselves against 
capture ; for at one word of warning 
from you——”’ 

He paused, and tapped his pistol 
butt significantly. 

Ludwig, who listened, turned his 
head slightly, and remarked : 

“Then, Senora, we shall take the 
jewellery which you most prize, and 
hide it on the pampas, never to be 


found again if you betray 
us.”” 

Pasca wrung her 
hands desperately. “ Be 
it so,’ she stammered at 
last. ‘“‘ You shall come 
with me.” 

“Come, then, Ludwig, 
let us secure the peons,” 
said Chico, dismounting, 
and his companion, fol- 
lowing his example, bade 
the two men immediately get down, 
and drop the knives which lay in 
their belts. 

They did so reluctantly, and Chica 
taking a horse-hair lariat from his 
saddle-peak, bound both firmly hand 
and foot, while Ludwig secured their 
complaisance by the threat that he 
would blow out the brains of the one 
who attempted to resist. 

Pasca would have dismounted 
too, but he bade her remain seated, 
and, when the servants were tied, 
came over and laid his hand upon the 
jewel-box which was firmlv strapped 
to the saddle before her. 

“The Senorita will permit,” he 
said, and, undoing the fastenings 
wrenched open the lid of the box and 
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began to examine its contents. Mean- 
while, the prima donna, who had 
borne up pretty cheerfully under the 
circumstances, began to sob bitterly. 
To see these impious and irreverent 
hands laid upon her priceless jewels 
was almost too much for her. 

‘““Reassure yourself, Senorita,” 
Chico said soothingly. ‘* The jewels 
will be returned to you if you do not 
betray us.” 

But Pasca, who found little cause to 
rely upon his word, refused to be 
comforted. 

Ludwig at last closed the box, and, 
assisted by Chico, carried the peons 
into the high grass beside the trail, 
where they were laid down in as shady 
a place as possible. : 

“We will return and release you 
after nightfall,” Ludwig told them, 
and returned with his companion to 
where the singer waited on her mule. 

Both mounted, but paused for a 
moment while Chico addressed to her 
some words of warning: “ Listen, 
Senorita. You must tell your uncle 
that you sing best while I am near— 
a caprice, you explain, but one that 
must be indulged in or you will not 
sing. I am your mascot. And re- 
member, at a word or sign that you 
would betray us, you die! Yes, if it 
were in the midst of a song. When 
we are gone, all the President’s men 
will not find us, for we have come far, 
and leave to-night again for the 
north.” 

‘““Monster! You dare not touch me 
in my uncle’s house,” cried Pasca. 

Chico’s face assumed its most 
sinister expression, but he replied 
calmly : “ Truly, Senorita ; even the 
sanctuary of a church would not save 
you if you betrayed us.” 

She regarded him with growing 
horror and was about to make some 
wild reply, when Ludwig struck in 
brutally with: “She must dry her 
tears and come.” 


He seized the mule’s bridle, struck 
spurs to his horse, and, followed by 
Chico, they trotted up along the trail, 
only pausing a league further on, 
where Chico, taking the jewel-box, 
left them and went aside into the long 
grass, whence he returned later with- 
out his burden. 


The President, Senor Juan Este 
Morel, rode out—accompanied by the 
guests invited to the banquet—to 
meet his illustrious niece at a spot 
some two leagues from Asuncion. 
When the two parties met, there were 
greetings, grandiloquent and long- 
spun-out ; felicitations, as each of 
the Senores was presented to the great 
singer. When these at last came to 
an end, Pasca, catching a slight but 
menacing sign from Chico, seized the 
opportunity to introduce him as, her 
favourite attendant. 

““My mascot, Senores,” she said, 
with a trembling laugh. “I cannot 
sing unless he is near me ; indeed, he 
never stirs from my side. My uncle, 
the President, must tolerate my 
caprices if he wishes to hear me sing.”’ 

Black looks were cast by the 
Paraguayan gentlemen on Chico at 
this announcement, but His Excel- 
ency Don Morel smoothed matters 
over by saying : “ If I remember that 
you are my niece, I cannot forget that 
you are also the great Pasca. It shall 
be as you wish.” 

Chico, unnoticed by the company, 
made another sign towards Ludwig, 
which Pasca was quick to interpret. 
“Another boon, I beg of you,” she 
added hastily, “‘ that the other peon— 


b] 


’ Ma-Manuel here—may come after the 


banquet to hear me sing.” 

Don Juan Morel bowed gravely. 
** Granted, Pasca mia,” he said, and 
headed the returning cavalcade to 
Asuncion. 

That night the great room in the 
President’s mansion blazed with many 
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lights. Down the long table, spark- 
ling with silver plate and laden with 
fruit and wine, sat the twelve guests, 
chattering, drinking, smoking the 
ubiquitous cigarillo, and endeavouring 
to outvie each other in compliments 
to the guest of the evening, who sat 
next their host in a magnificent silk 
gown, her white shoulders, unadorned 
with jewels, gleaming in the bright 
lamp-light. 

Sitting in a chair 
near her, though 
not at the table, 
sat Chico, flushed 
and expectant, but 
one hand firmly 
grasping his pistol 
beneath the folds 
of the poncho 
which he still wore. 

At last the des- 
sert came to an 
end, and Ludwig 
Heller was ad- 
mitted and _per- 
mitted to stand 
against the wall, 
while the servants 
noiselessly cleared | 
away the china, 
and Pasca, rising | 
from her _— seat, | 
made her way to a 
clear space at the 
end of the room. 
There, at the grand 
piano which his 
Excellency had 
lately imported from Europe, sat the 
President’s secretary. 

For a woman who had gone through 
so much that day, and still feared for 
her safety, Pasca was surprisingly 
calm. She turned to the accom- 
panist with a smile, mentioned a name, 
and after he had selected a song from 
the music before him and played the 
opening bars, burst out into the well- 
known strains of “ A fors é lui.” 


—_— 


“ONE 


> 
a RMalroy " 


OF THE SERVANTS KNOCKED AT LA PASCA’S DOOR 
BEARING A MOROCCO-COVERED BOX.’ 


Her voice was known to be mag- 
nificent, and of very large compass, 
but her hearers were at once surprised 
and enthralled by the full throbbing, 
bird-like notes that poured in a pas- 
sionate stream of melody from her 
lips. Cigarillos were dropped, looks 
of indifference were succeeded by a 
hushed and rapt attention that bore 
testimony to the haunting spell of her 

art. Ludwig, 

against the wall, 
grew tense and 
rigid, straining 
slightly forward, 
his lips parted, his 
eyes glittering ; 
Chico sat still in 
his chair, fully 
given up to the 
delicious ecstacies 
that the song in- 
spired. Pasca sur- 
passed herself, and 
when at last the 
song was con- 
cluded a storm of 
bravas rent the. 
air. 
She bowed, 
flushed and trium- 
\\! phant, and turned 
again to her ac- 
companist. Song 
followed song, 
until at last the 
famous prima 
donna announced 
that she would 
sing but one more. 

A brave woman naturally, she had, 
under the stimulating influence of her 
enthusiastic reception, gradually re- 
covered her courage, and now she was 
prepared to risk her life in exposing 
the two men who held her in thrall. 

Chico, starting from the reverie 
into which he had fallen, looked up, 
and, catching her eye as she glanced 
at him, saw her resolution there. ' 
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“That man,” she began, pointing 
to him, “he is——” She stopped, 
trembling all over, as Chico moved 
the muzzle of the pistol under his 
poncho. “ He is, as I have said, my 
mascot. What—what shall I sing, 
amigo mio?” 

Chico smiled meaningly. “Sing, 
Senorita,”’ he said slowly, “* The Jewel 
Song from ‘ Faust !’” 

The meaning of his suggestion was 
too plain to pass unnoticed by Pasca, 
who now remembered that her jewels 
had been hidden, with the promise 


that they would be returned if she . 


did not betray him. Probably he 
lied, but to expose him meant death 
in any case. She bowed with diffi- 
culty, and faced her audience. 

‘““And now, Senorita, if you will 
permit me, I will retire for a little,” 
Chico said quickly. “I have eaten 
nothing since noon.” 

‘Go then, as you desire,”’ Pasca re- 


plied faintly, “‘ and you also, Manuel.” 


Chico and Ludwig left the room 
together, bowing at the door to the 
President and his guests. Ten min- 
utes later, they rode past the house 
and dashed into the pampas as the 
last notes of the Jewel Song trembled 
upon the air. 


On the following morning one of 
the President’s female servants 
knocked at “‘La Pasca’s” door, 
bearing a strong morocco-covered 
box. “ This was brought early this 
morning for you, Excellenza,” she 
said, crossing over to Pasca, who 
sat up in bed and grasped the box 
with a cry of delight. 

Quickly opening it, she looked 
inside ; there lay her treasured jewels 
upon their cushion of pink satin, and 
on top a piece of paper on which was 
written : 

“To a brave woman and a superb 
voice from two of the Donna’s most 
devoted admirers.” 


A VIOLET 
By H. MAGNAUGHTON-JONES 


A violet rests in a wooded bower, 
Sweet and fresh from a passing shower; 
Tis the morning hour. 


A violet lies in a maiden’s breast, 
Hidden there with a lover’s jest ; 
’Tis the evening hour. 


A violet crushed with a crumpled note 
(Lines that the fickle Jester wrote); 
’Tis the midnight hour. 


A violet dried, of a fadded hue, 
Telling of love that it only knew. 
For a fleeting hour 
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The scene is laid in a West Indian 
island. A young girl wishes to leave 
her home and take service in the city. 
The clergyman tries to dissuade het 
from doing so. He tells her: The 
journey is long; it is necessary to 
cross a forest full of dangers. What 
does she look for so far away—happi- 
ness ? It is to be found in the village 
as well as the city. In her own 
hamlet she will marry ; she will be an 
honoured wife, and honoured mother. 
To change her spirit by an example 
of rural happiness, he shows her a 
young shepherd who kisses the hand 
of his fancée—a young shepherdess. 
But the young girl will not listen to 












































the counsels of the clergyman. One 
morning she leaves. In the forest, 
being fatigued and warm, she rests 
under a sycamore tree. Some wood- 
choppers, turning out of their way, 
approach to rob her ; she is saved by 
a young man, accompanied by his 
dog. She returns to the hamlet, and 
in remembrance of his brave action 
she gives her hand to her deliverer to 
be kissed. The clergyman hears of 
this, and, fearing he will scold her, 
the young girl flies again. This time, 
during her sleep, the woodchoppers 
succeed in stealing her purse, her 
sole fortune. Her cries attract her 
father and mother, who are searching 
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for her. Her old father is furious ; 
her old mother, who follows behind, 
grieves greatly and despairingly. They 
take their child again back to the 
hamlet. The poor child has no longer 
a dot. The young men bow to her 


coldly, and fly trom her. She weeps, 
deploring her fault. Her companions 
themselves sing to her, mocking her 
woe. She goes to implore pardon 
from the clergyman and grace from 
Heaven. 
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The fishermen about to set sail say 
good-bye to their wives and sisters. 
One wife confides her child to her 
husband. The weather is beautiful, 
the boats glide gently under the great 
arches of the bridges. 

But the weather changes; clouds 
cover the sky; the sea becomes 
stormy ; the boats rise and fall with 
the waves. A man falls into the 
water. Shouts and cries. The anchors 
are useless. The storm subsides. A 
fisherman has saved the child. But 








again the wind begins to blow with 
violence. The fishermen are in de- 
spair, and raise their arms to Heaven 
for succour. The storm redoubles its 
fury; one boat capsizes, and six 
fishermen are drowned ; their lifeless 
bodies float under the waves. The 
other boats weather the storm. These 
boats, guided by the lighthouse, 
hasten to gain the port once more. 
The distracted mother waits on the 
quay, and receives her child in her 
arms, 
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There is a woman magician. Pierrot goes on wilder than ever., The maskers 
dances with Pierette, and Pierette sway forward, fall, and roll all helter- 
holds’ a lantern. They all dance _ skelter, pell-mell on their heads, while 
wildly and furiously. Pierette and the magician looks'on with amuse- 
Pierrot dance together. The dance ment. 


















































4 
Four gentlemen are giving a grand’ begin to dance. One of the ladies 
ball. They invite the ladies to waltz. falls, to the great distress of her 
The couples enter the ball-room, and partner. The other couples pass, as 
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they waltz around the room. The 
lady and her awkward partner again 
attempt to waltz. Near by a sofa 
breaks under the weight of three 
persons. A lady is lightly wounded 
on the knee ; her partner is distressed, 
and shows great concern. An enor- 
mous bug, attracted by the lights, 
flies into the ball-room. A lady at- 
tempts to drive it away with her 
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handkerchief, and is very nearly 
bitten by it ; her partner tries to re- 
assure her, and brings her a chair. 
The waltz continues with still.more 
liveliness. They seat themselves ; the 
gentleman wipes his face with his 
handkerchief ; the lady, panting from 
her exertions, rests her head upon her 
band. 
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A march of Turks and negroes. 
The Turks advance slowly and 
with dignity, carrying the stand- 
ards. The negroes move quickly 
and with spirit; some with great 
drums and different musical in- 
struments; others with spears or 
javelins,, One sees a prisoner kneel- 


ing; the axe which will cut off bis 
head is before his eyes; another 
prisoner is in chains and led by 
a guard. Some of the Turks 
carry presents on litters or sedan 
chairs; they are probably on their 
way to welcome a Royal person- 
age. 
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The choristers kneel ; they prostrate themselves ; they rise, and stand sing- 
ing; they swing the censors to and fro, and the incense rises. The priest 
elevates the chalice. There is more singing, and another adoration and swing- 
ing of the censor. Allis over ; the priest and choristers 
have gone, and the sacristan, in his black robe, extin- 
guishes the : 
lights. 
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A round of ¥ negroes and negresses. There are % equilibrists and 
jugglers, who perform—with grimaces and lively actions. 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


. She is the mother thereof.”’ 


** Give her the living child. . . 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OROTHY had escaped calumny 
1) so long that perhaps she was 
not altogether unreasonable 
in considering herself immune 
from it. During ten years she had 
built up a position in a censorious 
and gossip-mongering community 
She would have been the first to 
admit that the task had amused her. 
Her mind, ever alert, found distrac- 
tion in the exercise of tact and dis- 
creet silence. More than once, she 
had stood upon the ragged edge of 
discovery, and had gazed into that 
abysmal void into which are flung the 
socially damned. 

Then, suddenly, the long-impending 
sword of recognition fell. 

Dorothy was drinking tea at the 
Deanery, in the pretty room which 
looks out into the Close. The dean’s 
wife reckoned herself to be Mrs. 
Armine’s friend, but the fact that 
Dorothy withheld confidence respect- 
ing her past had rankled in the august 
lady’s bosom. Nevertheless, capa- 
city for such work as Charity Organi- 
zation, for playing the piano at 
Church concerts, for plying her needle 
with Friendly Girls, and like accom- 
plishments, had captured respect and 
affection. 

Dorothy was alone with her hostess 
when the door opened and the butler, 
in that voice of sonorous dignity 
which lends itself so admirably to the 
presentation of the Illustrious, said 
loudly : 


“* The Countess of Ipswich.” 

Afterwards, Dorothy wondered 
whether she would have recognised 
her cousin Amy, once so slender, so 
becomingly (her mother’s adjective) 
modest, so characteristically the 
young English “‘ Mees,” in the majestic 
figure which swept into the Deanery 
drawing-room. During the moment, 
while Mrs. Chatfield was greeting her 
visitor, Dorothy realised the impossi- 
bility gf escape, and summoned all her 
energies to confront recognition. Two 
possibilities presented themselves. 
Amy, pulpy-witted Amy, might have 
forgotten her, or, remembering, might 
possess wit and tact enough to dis- 
semble. Then Mrs. Chatfield said : 
“So kind of you to look mie up. I 
heard you were stopping witb the 
Hampshires. May I introduce a 
friend of mine, Mrs. Armine. Mrs. 
Armine—Lady Ipswich.” 

“Gracious! It’s Dollie!” 

“How do you do, Amy?” said 
Dorothy. 

The cousins shook hands—Amy 
very flushed of countenance, Dorothy 
pale but calm, a slight smile upon her 
lips. 

Mrs. Chatfield stared from one to 
the other. Her first emotion was of 
gratified vanity, because she had 
supported a stranger apparently on 
intimate terms with a great lady. 
Then she saw the great lady’s purple 
cheeks and suspended judgment. Amy, 
it has been said, had divided most of 
the past fifteen years between the 
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nursery and the kennels ; she adored 
her children and her terriers, which 
proves she had affections. Moreover, 
at one time she had loved and ad- 
mired Dorothy as a sister. Now, 
looking into Dorothy’s face, slightly 
faded, but with that unmistakable 
expression of spirituality and delicacy 
which made her a more beautiful 
woman at eight-and-thirty than she 
had ever been in her teens, Amy told 
herself that here was a noble oppor- 
tunity to befriend the outcast and 
fallen. Back of this lay, of course, 
the amorphous instinct to—as her 
mother had put it—hush things up. 
Acting upon these reflections, she 
bent forward and kissed her cousin’s 
cheek. Into Dorothy’s eyes crept a 
tiny sparkle of amusement. She 
understood her Amy. 

*“We have not met for an age,” 
said Amy. “Are you living here, 
dear?” 

** Alone with my son—yes.”’ 

“Of course—your son. Shall you 
be at home to-morrow ? ” 

*“ Yes,”’ Dorothy replied, after an 
instant’s hesitation. Then she men- 
tioned her address, which Amy re- 
peated. Mrs. Chatfield’s  slightly- 
congested eyes cleared perceptibly as 
she heard Dorothy enquire con- 
cerning the Helminghams and Amy’s 
replies. 

“Poor papa! 





He is a confirmed 
invalid. And mama—as devoted as 
ever! Such an example! We lead 
very humdrum lives. Teddy, as you 
know, hates town.”’ 

Mrs. Chatfield. smiled for the first 
time. It was comforting to reflect 
that Mrs. Armine knew Teddy. Do- 
rothy took her leave, wondering what 
Amy would say as soon as she was out 
of hearing. 

Next day, Amy herself furnished 
this information. . 

“* My dear, I had to answer ques- 
tions. Oh, I was discreet, you may 
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be sure. And in these cases the 
truth is not best, is it ?” 

“ The truth ?” 

“T admitted frankly that we had 
not met because of your—er—mar- 
riage with—ahem !—Mr. Armine.” 

ae 

“And [I laid a little stress upon 
your independent ways as a girl, and 
your upbringing——”’ 

“You mentioned my 
name ?” 

“Of course not. 
would have hunted it 
peerage.” 

“You have tried to make things 
easy. I’m much obliged. Do tell 
me about yourself and your children.” 

Upon these congenial topics Amy 
spoke volubly for nearly an hour. 
Her eldest son was at Eton and going 
into the Guards ; he was the dearest 
fellow ; her girls were very satisfac- 
tory, not too clever, but so amiable 
and domestic in their tastes. Alicia, 
the younger, drew quite too delight- 
fully in water-colours. 

Dorothy listened’ to this artless 
prattle with an uncomfortable sense 
of envy and jealousy, not because the 
speaker was a countess and a rich 
woman, but for the subtler reason 
that every word which fell from her 
lips indicated the possession of a 
position in her county and family 
which nothing could assail. 

For Dorothy never doubted that 
recognition by Amy meant renewal of 
gossip and a notoriety which might 
end in catastrophe ; it meant, also, 
questions upon the part of Min to be 
answered evasively or with humili- 
ating fibs. Finally, Amy rose, serene 
and majestic. As she kissed Dorothy, 
she murmured confidentially: “ By- 
gones are bygones, my dear. Shall I 
ask Flora Hampshire to call ? ” 

“No, thank you.” 

“She has heard of you. She told 
me that Mr.—er—Armine had been 


father’s 


Chatfield 
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eaten by cannibals, and that was why 
his name was never mentioned. 
Dorothy, you have managed so cle- 
verly, and you look—how you have 
kept your complexion is quite amaz- 
ing! And—your figure! And every- 
body seems to speak of you in the 
highest terms. Poor mama will be 
so pleased, and so would papa if he 
could be made to understand. Yes; 
the mind, unhappily, has quite failed. 
He spends the morning in packing up 
papers and books, and in the afternoon 
he unpacks them. In the evening, 
mama sets him simple little sums in 
addition and subtraction.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” Dorothy 
exhibited real sympathy, slightly 
wasted upon a lady too serenely en- 
grossed in her own life to enter very 
deeply into the lives of others less 
fortunate. 

“It might be worse, Dorothy. 
Teddy has an uncle who held Orders. 
He has a mania for taking off his 
clothes in public places. Very shock- 
ing! Good-bye, dear; so glad to 
have seen you.” 

She drove off in the resplendent 
Hampshire barouche, waving her 
plump hand and smiling. 


A week later, Dorothy was present 
at a small garden party ; and it hap- 
pened that the dean’s wife seemed to 


melt out of any group when Dorothy . 


approached it. Indeed, Mrs. Chat- 
field was on a hot scent, ‘although for 
the moment running mute. How 
she would give tongue presently ! 
For she had found in her Peerage a 
significant entry under the name 
Helmingham ;, the date of the mar- 
riage between George Fairfax and the 
sister of Sir Augustus, and the result— 
one daughter, Dorothy. Instantly, 
she leaped to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Armine and Lady Ipswich were first 
cousins. Old friends, who have not 
met for years, do not kiss; and the 
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great lady’s kiss had been, as Mrs. 
Chatfield remembered, rather a kiss 
of relationship than of friendship. To 
her mind, the frigid salute was con- 
firmation strong, but she was prac- 
tical enough to know that what 
satisfied her might not satisfy other 
enquiring minds in Winchester. And 
to identify Dorothy Fairfax with 
Dorothy Armine might be no easy 
matter. 

At the time of the garden-party 
she had discovered a part of the truth. 
A friend in town with an encyclo- 
pedic memory and a slight acquaint- 
ance with the house of Helmingham, 
had answered one question, upon four 
pages of notepaper. Dorothy Fairfax 
had been presented at Court by Lady 
Helmingham, had been taken about 
Mayfair by that lady, had become 
engaged to be married to Sir Richard 
Gasgoyne, then an obscure journalist, 
had been (supposedly) jilted by him, 
and finally had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Mrs. Chatfield’s face grew 
grim as she perused this letter, for 
although she could reasonably claim 
to be a loyal wife, a loving mother, 
and an exemplary Churchwoman, she 
held—despite' (perhaps because of) 
these qualifications—the obtaining of 
her friendship and support under false 
pretences to be an unpardonable sin. 

Nevertheless, nothing might have 
happened, had it not been for the 
excellent Mrs. Heseltine, who would 
cheerfully have sacrificed the tip of 
her very active tongue rather than 
wittingly do Dorothy an injury. 
Unhappily, Mrs. Heseltine had been 
uplifted by her son’s renewal of friend- 
ship with a personage. Dick, you 
may be sure, had paid David’s 
mother a score of attentions. Salmon, 
grouse, venison came from Scotland ; 
pheasants. and partridges from his 
Essex estate; and Mrs. Heseltine 
could not deny herself the pleasure of 
saying to any guest who might be 
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dining with them, “Sir Richard 
Gasgoyne sent this fine fish. He 
never forgets old friends, however 
bumble they may, be.” 

Mrs. Chatfield, to whom words to 
this effect were addressed, answered 
thoughtfully: “I’ve never met Sir 
Richard. Does he come often to 
Winchester ? ” 

“* He is a Wykehamist,”’ Mrs. Hesel- 
tine replied, “‘ and interested in all 
that concerns us ; his kindness to our 
boys is extraordinary. He has act- 
ually asked young Noel Armine to 
stalk this year in Sutherland.” 

“< Indeed, how very—interesting ! ” 

Mrs. Chatfield’s grandfather had 
kept a pack of harriers, so the love 
of the chase was inherent in her. 
Positively, a view halloa nearly left 
her lips. Her hare, indeed, was in 
sight. 

She was now convinced that Sir 
Richard Gasgoyne wished to show 
kindness to the son of the woman he 
had wanted to marry. Nothing more 
natural, but the mystery remained. 
The ever-recurrent question presented 
itself: ‘“‘Who was Armine?” De- 
brett never mentioned Armine. 

When the ladies ieft the dining- 
room, Mrs. Chatfield was seen to re- 
pulse the advances of the prolific wife 
of a minor canon, and to turn with 
undue impatience to her hostess, with 
whom she withdrew to a corner of the 
drawing-room. 

“We were speaking of Mrs. Ar- 
mine’s boy,” she began easily. “ He 
is a young man now.” 

“And leaving at the end of, this 
term,” said Mrs. Heseltine. 

*“ Going to Oxford, I have heard.” 

“Yes, New College.” 

“His mother, considering her cir- 
cumstances, is very generous.” 

“* The boy has, I am told, means of 
his own. What a charming woman 
Mrs. Armine is!” 

“Remarkably so; but, if I may 
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be allowed the expression, veiled. 
During all these years one has never 
seen her quite clearly. I don’t even 
know her maiden name.” 

“Middleton. Her father was a 
doctor, an eminent one, I believe.” 

“ec Ah ! 9? 

Again Mrs. Chatfield looked grim. 
She could see the entry in Debrett : 
“Florence Mary married, 1856, George 
Middleton Fairfax, F.R.C.S.” 

Mrs. Heseltine, sensible of a fall in 
the temperature, added warmly: 
** And the most devoted mother I ever 
saw.” 

“Is she going to Scotland, too ? ” 

“Oh, no; she hardly ever leaves 
home. I understand there will be no 
ladies at the lodge. Sir Richard has 
taken a great fancy to Noel Armine. 
Unfortunately, he has no son of his 
own. My David tells me that Noel © 
is just such a boy as Sir Richard used 
to be; really quite a remarkable 


resemblance both mentally and phy- 
sically. Like is generally drawn tolike.” 


“I see,” said Mrs. Chatfield, draw- 
ing in her breath rather sharply. 

Mrs. Heseltine looking up, saw that 
her guest’s face was slightly pinker 
than usual, and that her eyes were 
sparkling. A successful hunt is ad- 
mittedly rejuvenating. 


The invitation to stalk in Scotland 
had been accepted by Min, not with- 
out discussion between Dorothy and 
Dick Gasgoyne. But, as usual, the 
man had overpowered the remon- 
strance of the woman. Also, the boy 
himself was so keen. Dorothy had 
not the heart to keep him in Win- 
chester, playing tennis, when Royal 
sport awaited him in the Highlands. 
Upon a higher plane entirely was 
another reason for risking the remote 
possibility of discovery. The time 
had come for Noel to choose a pro- 
fession, and indications were not lack- 
ing that pipeclay was in his marrow. 
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Gasgoyne, howevcr, thinking for Do- 
rothy, pointed out that military 
advancement was slow and that a 
keen soldier saw very little of his 
mother; 

“You are an only son,” he said to 
Min. “A bullet will kill her if it hits 
you.” 

The young fellow nodded. 

“All the same, I should make a 
fair fighting man.” 

“There are always fights,” 
Gasgoyne. 

** I’m not fit to be parson, doctor, or 
barrister.” 

“How about journalism ? ” 

“I think I should like that.” 

Accordingly, Dick enjoyed the keen 
pleasure of telling Dorothy that he 
had successfully lured Min in the 
direction of Fleet Street. He in- 
sisted, however, upon the visit to 
Scotland. 

“It’s a ticklish thing, bending the 
twig,” he said. “‘I don’t pretend to 
know Min, and I want to make his 
intimate acquaintance. Lend him to 
me for three weeks or a month.” 

“But Lady Gasgoyne ? Oh, Dick, 
you are getting rather reckless. We 
see too much, of each other.” 

Gasgoyne regarded her intently. 

“We have met exactly five times 
during the past seventeen years. Do 
you think I have not counted them ? 
Do you grudge me—minutes—when 
you know that a minute with you is 
more to me than a year with anyone 
else ? ” 

She blushed faintly, unable to meet 
his glance; always afraid that the 
flames, so long suppressed, would 
burst out and destroy both of them. 

“As for Kitty,” he continued, in a 
different voice, “‘ she is wrapped up in 
herself and her health.” 

*““ She is better ? ”’ 

“ Better ? I don’t know. Some- 
times——”’ He broke off abruptly, 
adding with grim irrelevance, “* She’ll 
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outlive us. And she will have left 
the lodge before Min comes. But 
there is no adequate reason why they 
shouldn’t meet.” 

“She isa woman. And, Dick, you 
are fonder of Min than you think.” 

“Bah! He is all yours. Are you 
going to lend him to me or not ? ” 

She told herself that she must give 
way, and did so. 

The meeting with Amy Ipswich 
followed, and then a period of com- 
parative tranquility. Later, the 
Dean and Mrs. Chatfield went abroad 
for a six weeks’ holiday. They re- 
turned in the middle of September, 
about the time when Min travelled to 
Sutherland, and everybody in and 
about the Close was invited to a 
garden-party at the Deanery. 

“Of course you are going ?” said 
Mrs. Heseltine to Dorothy. 

Dorothy hesitated a moment ; then, 
very quietly, she replied, “ No, I am 
not. The truth is, I have been for- 
gotten.” 

“ Forgotten ? You ?.” 

** At any rate I have not received a 
card.” 

“* Shall I speak to Mrs. Chatfield ? ” 

“Pray don’t!” 

“It is very strange. Mrs. Chatfield 
is so particular about such matters— 
almost too particular, don’t you think 
so?” 

‘ Perhaps.” Dorothy smiled faintly. 
She was quite sure that the Dean’s 
wife had purposely withheld the in- 
vitation. From a certain expression 
in the sharp beady eyes of her visitor 
she divined that Mrs. Heseltine was 
as certain aS she. David’s mother 
rose to take leave. 

“It’s very oppressive, is it not ? 
Thunder in the air.” 

** Yes.” Dorothy held out her hand. 

“* My dear,” Dorothy felt the thin 
wiry fingers clasp her own tightly. 
‘**T suppose you know that nothing 
would ever shake my friendship and 
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affection for you—nothing. I’m a 
babbling old woman, but if—well, 
I'll say this and no more, speaking 
for my son as much as for myself, 
your little finger is more to us than 
the Dean’s wife, and the Dean him- 
self, and all the Chapter. There!” 

She whisked off, leaving Dorothy 
ouched but dismayed. No preter- 
1atural acuteness was necessary to 
nfer that Mrs. Heseltine had called 
with a definite purpose—to warn, and, 
with any encouragement, to advise. 

“* There is certainly thunder in the 
ir,” said Dorothy. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Gasgoyne’s moor and forest were 
situated not far from Lairg, and on 
the march flowed the River Shin, 
which, in its upper pools, may or 
may not hold many salmon. Splendid 
as the place was reckoned ,to be from 
a sporting point of view, it possessed 
but a small lodge. Partly on this 


account, more particularly because 
(he wife’s friends were not the hus- 
band’s, Kitty seldom passed more 


than a fortnight at Ben Aber. In- 
variably she left Sutherland before 
the stalking began. Gasgoyne pro- 
mised Min a few days’ grouse-shooting 
and a salmon or two, but the “tall, 
red deer” were to furnish_the prin- 
cipal entertainment. Min, as_ has 
been said, accepted the invitation 
gladly, but neither Dorothy nor h: 
had any conception of what such a 
privilege was worth in the eyes of 
persons living north of Tweed. It is 
certain also that Dick, in spite of his 
enormous experience, had overlooked 
the importance of the favour he was 
showing to a young man whe 
had never stalked in his life. 
Kitty heard of the matter from the 
slightly-injured individual who for 
several years had shared the stags 
with Dick. |! 

‘“*'You’re coming, of course, Jack,” 
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she had said, meeting him at San- 
down. 

** No, I’m not,” he replied ruefully. 
“Dick has left me out this year, 
worse luck. He tells me that he 
means to have up a Winchester boy.” 

** This is the first I’ve heard of it,”’ 
said Kitty. : 

However, when she spoke of the 
change to her husband, he replied 
carelessly that Jack had enjoyed more 
than his share of stalking, and that 
there was nothing more delightful 
than to see a really keen boy entered 
to Royal game. 

“It’s young Armine, you know,” 
he added. 

“1 don’t know any young Armine.” 

‘““A Wykehamist, my dear, and as 
strapping a fellow as I am.” 

Kitty dismissed the matter from 
her thoughts. Long ago it had been 
understood that so long as Dick gave 
to her a free hand in London, she 
would not interfere with Ben Aber. 
But it struck her as odd that Dick 
should contemplate a month’s /éte-a- 
téte with a boy of eighteen. 

At the end of this season she under- 
went another cure at Nauheim. The 
first had done her so much good that 
Skeffington, on her return, had pro- 
nounced her a whole woman—a fact 
she had carefully concealed from 
Dick, because she had divined his 
sympathy for her although she re- 
pudiated it, and was comfortably 
alive to the convenience of possessing 
an imaginary ailment to plead as an 
excuse for leaving undone certain 
things which Mrs. Grundy might hold 
ought to be done. Excellent persons, 
with slightly inferior cooks, were 
accustomed to hear of Kitty’s sin- 
cerest regret that her “heart ” kept 
her almost a prisoner in her own house. 
As a matter of fact, she had resumed 
even with greater ardour the old life 
of private theatricals, dancing, and 
card-playing. Dick paid al bills, 
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and told himself that Skeffington was 
a humbug. 

The second visit to Nauheim gave 
Kitty a serious fright, for the Nauheim 
doctor declared that only a very 
partial cure had been effected. He 
added that she must return at the 
end of two months, and that mean- 
while she would do well to live quietly 
in some unfashionable and bracing 
spot. 

“If I come here next year——”’ 

The German, who had no time to 
waste, glared at her through his 
spectacles. 

“Do as I prescribe,’ he growled, 
“or, well how shall I my meaning 
make clear ? Soh! If you think my 
advice not worth taking, I shall have 
the honour of wishing you ‘ Adieu,’ 
Madame, instead of ‘Auf ‘wieder- 
sehn.’ ” 

“IT shall do as you say,” faltered 
Kitty. 

She joined her husband in Scotland, 
and inhaled the life-restoring breezes 
of Ben Aber. But when the stalking 
season approached she shewed no 
signs of going elsewhere. Dick asked 
for information, and received a pee- 
vish reply to the effect that no plans 
had been made. 

‘“*T may go to-morrow ; I may stay 
on a bit. I dare say you want me 
out of the way.” 

She flashed a glance upon him, but 
he met her eyes quite steadily. 

“Don’t say those things ! ” 

‘*T shall say what I please.” 

Dick nodded, wondering whether 
it would be wise to write to Min, 
putting him off; but such a course, 
at the last moment, would not only 
bitterly disappoint the young fellow, 
but also provoke Kitty’s suspicions. 
Afterwards, it occurred to him that 
he might have taken counsel with 
Dorothy, but it was not his habit to 
take counsel with anybody. It may 
be added in extenuation that if ever 


a man was justified in placing faith 
in himself, Dick was he. 

Finally, when Min arrived, Kitty 
was still in possession. At the first 
glance she amended her judgment. 
Here was no boy, assuredly, but a 
man, with a man’s strength of body 
and mind. Now Kitty could no 
more resist making herself pleasant 
to a man, than a cat can resist eating 
fish. Boys she disliked ; men amused 
her and agreeably tickled her appetite 
for excitement. It is certain that she 
would not have looked at Min had 
another man presented himself. Faute 
de mieux, she cultivated him, and, 
because he was handsome, made a 
fuss over him. We have Min’s own 
testimony in a letter written to 
Dorothy about this time, that Lady 
Gasgoyne angled in vain for his 
friendship. 

“ T’m having a ripping time, and 

Sir Richard has lent me a rifle and 
given me a salmon rod. We come 
home late, dine, and go to bed at 
ten sharp. After dinner I play 
piquet with Lady Gasgoyne. She’s 
been awfully nice to me, but, 
Mumsie, I can’t bearher. It seems 
beastly to write this under her own 
roof, but there it is. She rags Sir 
Richard, even before the servants, 
and he never says a word in reply, 
although if she rubs it in too hard, 
he talks to his dog. If I married a 
woman like that, I should always 
have a dog handy. Although we 
are supposed to be roughing it, the 
luxury is something which quite 
staggers me. Lady G. is supposed 
to be on the strictest diet, but she 
does go Nap all the same! I feela 
beast, but you told me to tell you 
everything. .. .” 


When Dorothy read this, Dick’s 
conduct in running the risk of dis- 
covery struck her as selfish, and yet, 
on consideration, she told herself that 
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such a risk was small and that Gas- 
goyne must not be held accountable 
for his wife’s change cf plan. Lying 
awake at night, she computed the 
odds against Truth popping out of 
her well. Dick made similar calcu- 
lations ; each considered what ques- 
tions might be put to Min, and what 
answers he would make. If he hap- 
pened to allude to his first meeting 
with Dick at Margate, Kitty might 
express surprise, but Dick’s wits 
could be relied upon in such an un- 
likely emergency. 

Kitty, however, discovered part of 
the truth’ in the most natural way. 
Min arrived at Ben Aber with a 
camera, the first he had ever pos- 
sessed, and in those days not so 
common an object as now. After 
using up his first roll of films, he 
sent them to be developed, and the 
finished proofs were forwarded to 
Sutherland. Amongst these hap- 


pened to be a snapshot of Dorothy— 


not a bad likeness for a first attempt. 
Min was aware that no photographs 
of his mother were in existence, so far 
as he knew. Again and again he had 
entreated her to be taken, as often 
she had refused. That she had any 
reason for such refusal never, natur- 
ally enough, entered his head; and 
one of the delights connected with 
the new toy, was the reflection that he 
would snapshot his adorable mother 
secretly and surprise her with the 
finished proof. 

Almost the first person to whom he 
showed the photograph was Kitty. 
She did not recognise it at once—that 
is to say, she perceived that young 
Armine’s mother bore a resemblance 
to somebody she had known, a some- 
body to whom she was unable to 
assign aname. Min, you may be sure, 
had sung his mother’s praises loudly. 
She was the best in the world, his 
great pal, a ripping good sort. One 
can hear his enthusiastic, ingenuous 


tones, and see the sparkle in his eyes, 
the smile on his lips, the flush in bis 
young cheeks. Even Kitty, who 
found such outpourings tiresome as a 
rule, was impressed by this filial 
devotion. 

“Your mother has a charming 
face,” she murmured, staring at the 
photograph. 

They were alone, sitting upon a 
bench outside the lodge, a place which 
commanded a delightful view of the 
Shin and the moors stretching, far as 
the eye could see, in a southerly 
direction. To the north rose the 
splendid peak of Ben Klibrecgk, to 
the west were Ben Hope, Ben Hee, 
and the superb crags of Ben Loyal. 
Dick had just started, having the 
farthest beat on the forest, and Min 
was waiting for the “ machine” to 
come round which would carry him to 
another beat where stalker and gillie 
were awaiting him. 

The day was a fine one of late Sep- 
tember, cloudless, but with enough 
breeze to make stalking practicable, 
and with that crisp feeling in the air 
indicating frost and the absence of 
midges. 

““She’s ten times as good-looking 
as that,” said Min. 

‘* Her face reminds me of someone. 
What was your mother’s maiden 
name ?” 

** Middleton—Dorothy 
Her father was a doctor.” 

“* Middleton ? That conveys noth- 
ing to me, and yet-——”’ 

She returned the photograph, which 
Min placed with the others in an en- 
velope, just as his trap appeared. As 
he was slipping the photographs into 
his pocket, Kitty said: ‘“ You'll 
spoil them if you ‘ crawl.’ Give them 
to me. Good luck and blood on the 
knife ! ” ; 

A second later, the machine rattled 
off. 

“A nice boy !”” murmured Kitty. 


Middleton, 
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She opened the envelope and gazed 
steadily at Dorothy’s face. 

** Middleton,” she murmured. 
‘** Dorothy Middleton. Why——” 

Her brow contracted. The name 
Dorothy reminded her of Doll Fairfax, 
who had been engaged to Dick. Then, 
she remembered Doll’s face. With a 
gasp, she saw that same face, not 
much changed, staring at her out of 
the piece of cardboard in her hand. 

** He is her son—her son.” 

An instant later the inevitable 
corollary presented itself: ‘“ That’s 
why Dick is so kind to him.” 

She sat frowning, trying to recall 
what had been said of the broken 
engagement and Dorothy Fairfax’s 
mysterious disappearance. Dick had 
told her little ; even during the first 
days of their engagement she could 
remember how curtly he had answered 
her questions, how plainly he had 
shown that the loss of her had left an 
open wound. Why had she told the 
boy that her maiden name was 
Middleton ? There had been gossip 
about Dorothy Fairfax; she had 
dropped out of Mayfair; she 
was never seen in East Anglia. 
Why ? 

We have said that Kitty was 
clever. Perhaps she was most clever 
in just such problems as this, because, 
invariably, she suspected guile, being 
guileful herself. Bit by bit, she pieced 
together a certain theory. She knew 
that Gasgoyne had tried to find 
Dorothy Fairfax after his return from 
Afghanistan ; she knew that Dorothy 
had hidden herself somewhere. Ac- 
cording to young Armine, the first 
years of his life had been passed in 
Touraine. Why ? To Kitty it seemed 
incomprehensible that any young and 
attractive woman should live alone 
in an obscure corner of France, unless 
there existed an imperative reason for 
such exile. Again, why did this 
young fellow speak so fervently of his 


mother, and never mention his father ? 
Who was Armine ? 

Suddenly, the truth smote her 
with a violence that caused her to 
spring wildly to her feet. In a blind- 
ing flash she saw Min’s paternity 
plainly stamped upon his face. He 
had Dick’s colouring, his fine athletic 
figure, and even certain tricks of 
manner. In character, temperament, 
and ability the pair were like as peas. 
Why had she not seen the resemblance 
before ? 

Her hands trembled as she looked at 
her watch. It was just ten o’clock. 
The train left Lairg at noon; reaching 
Euston at eight the next morning. 
Being a creature habitually governed 
by impulse, Kitty determined to 
leave the lodge at once, before the 
men returned. She felt that she must 
obtain further evidence before she 
confronted her husband. Her hus- 
band! How dared he bring this 
bastard here ? And doubtless he was 
seeing the other woman often. They 
had arranged this little comedy ; they 
were laughing in their sleeves, immea- 
surably amused at her blindness and 
fatuity. At the same moment she 
was conscious of an extraordinary 
physical exhilaration. Lassitude and 
indifference gave place to a vital and 
vivifying excitement. She told her- 
self that she was strong ; able to 
carry out a campaign against shame- 
lessness and lies, able to expose them 
mercilessly, to destroy them and their 
works. 

She went into the lodge and told 
her maid to pack up at once. 


Travelling south, she grew calmer— 
the presence of a lynx-eyed maid 
exacted calmness—for she was telling 
herself that if her husband had played. 
with loye, he had slaved for ambi- 
tion. And, within a few months, his 
supreme ambition was likely to be 
gratified. He had shown great ability 
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in Parliament, both as a debater, and 
as an indefatigable worker on com- 
mittees; and his purse had been 
placed unreservedly at the disposition 
of his party. It was an open secret 
that the continuance of that party in 
power was largely due to Gasgoyne 
and the newspapers controlled by him. 
The déme damnée of the Prime Minister 
had intimated, in confidence, of course, 
that such services would be rewarded 
with a seat in the Cabinet. 

“T hold him in the palm of my 
hand,” she thought. 

She reached Winchester late upon 
the following day. The maid was 
left in Carlton House Terrace. Ex- 
citement still sustained and fortified 
an otherwise tired and jaded woman. 
It is possible that for the first time 
in her life, she had become oblivious 
of herself and of everything save the 
gratification of curiosity and revenge. 
None the less, she went to the George 
Inn and prepared herself for the battle 
as if for a garden-party, putting on a 
smart dress, touching up her com- 
plexion, and satisfying herself that 
every dyed hair upon her head was in 
its place. She hoped to find Dorothy 
























unprepared, possibly in shabby 
clothes, and, therefore, at a dis- 
advantage. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Susan Judkins opened the door, 
after the cab had set Kitty down at 
the gate of the small semi-detached 
villa in St. Cross Road. Susan was 
now on the shady side of sixty, but 
she told herself triumphantly that 
she neither looked nor felt her age. 
Moreover, her instincts were as keen 
as of yore. She said afterwards that 
she divined trouble as soon as she saw 
the stranger’s face ; she knew it had 
come home when she heard the name. 

‘“*T have come from Scotland to see 
Mrs. Armine. Is she at home? I 


am Lady Gasgoyne.”’ 
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“Not at home, my lady.” 
Susan stared impassively at the 
dyed fringe just above the green eyes 
which sparkled with excitement. 
Dorothy was at home, but the faithful 
Susan had no intention whatever of 
introducing an infuriated enemy, 
armed cap a pie, into the presence of a 
defenceless and unsuspecting mistress. 

“* Are you quite sure ? ” 

*““ Quite sure, my lady.” 

“When will she be in ?”’ 

** She may be in about dinner-time. 
Leastways, she is not dining out.” 

The baffled Kitty produced a card- 
case and scribbled an address upon a 
card. 

““I am stopping the night at the 
George. I will come back after 
dinner, unless Mrs. Armine prefers to 
call upon me at the hotel.” 

“Very good, my lady.” 

Susan shut the door, and glanced at 
the thin piece of pasteboard in her 
hand. Her expression was composed 
as she murmured: “ We’ve waited 
eighteen years for this, and we can 
wait five minutes longer.” 

She went back to the pantry. 
Securely locked up in a cupboard 
stood a bottle of ginger wine used by 
Susan in moments of depression or 
when the weather turned cold. Of 
this cordial she took a full dose, 
eyeing the card upon the dresser as if 
it were acobra. Dorothy was in her 
garden, a narrow strip at the back, 
full of flowers which she cultivated 
herself. Susan replaced the bottle of 
ginger wine, and slammed the cup- 
board door. 

“Lor ! How wicked she looked.” 

The faithful creature wiped the 
perspiration from her forehead. In 
a sense she realised that she was the 
innocent party to a crime; about to 
shatter, for ever perhaps, the sweet 
peace of that garden yonder, to turn 
it into a desolating wilderness. The 


soft mellow tone of the Winchester 
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buildings had suffused itself over 
Susan, softening some hard angles and 
lines. Upon her the moss had grown 
imperceptibly, as she had taken firmer 
and deeper root in the Hampshire 
soil. Winchester satisfied her; it 
was so pre-eminently quiet and re- 
spectable, and English. The deep 
tones of the cathedral bell were 
celestial music to this ancient hand- 
maiden, whose life had been one long 
service. From her pantry window 
she could see the policeman on his 
beat ; soldiers marched up and down 
the St. Cross Road past the cemetery 
in which Susan had, in fancy, selected 
a- snug resting place where, in the 
words of the old song, she would 
** do nothing for ever and ever ”’ after 
the interminable labours of sixty 
years. 

“Another bubble bust!” 
Susan, wiping her eyes now. 

She had the habit of speaking 


said 


aloud, particularly when she hap- 
pened to be deeply moved. Although 
she had predicted discovery, its ful- 
filment exasperated her, because, like 
Dorothy, she had grown to believe 


herself secure. Those unfortunate 
persons who are constrained to live 
in countries where terrible earth- 
quakes have once taken place, or 
upon the slopes of volcanoes, will 
sympathise with Susan Judkins. 

** Well, Susan, the fish has not 
come, I see.” 

In silence Susan held out Lady 
Gasgoyne’s card, which she carried 
hidden in her hand instead of on a 
salver, so that the expression of her 
face might prepare Dorothy for an 
abominable surprise. 

** She came here, as that other one 
did, to tear your heart out, but this 
time I wasn’t fool enough to let’ her 
in.” 

* Ah!” sighed Dorothy, as the card 
fluttered to the ground. Then for a 
moment mistress and servant—or 
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shall we say, rather, friend and friend ? 
—gazed at each other. 

“You think she knows ? ” faltered 
Dorothy. 

** I know she knows.” 

“If she has told—Min ? ” 

“She hasn’t yet,” said Susan 
grimly. “If she had, he’d have been 
here first, bless his heart!” 

“* God help us, Susan !” 

** Amen, m’m.” 

Dorothy drew off her gardening 
gauntlets, and gazed steadily at the 
garden once used as a bare yard for 
hanging out washing, now fragrant 
with the roses she had planted. Susan 
followed her thought unerringly. 

“We're going to be turned out o’ 
Paradise.” 

But at this doleful prophecy Do- 
rothy plucked up spirit. 

“* T shall fight for our Paradise,” she 
said. Thenas Susan mumbled Kitty’s 
message, Dorothy’s face brightened. 

“* Susan, how clever you have, been. 
If you had let her in, the place would 
never have seemed the same again. 
Of course, I shall go to the hotel.” 

Susan began to shake. 

-* Susan—— ! ” 

“Oh, ma’am—oh, Miss Dorothy, 
you'll own up now ?” 

“Own up? What?” 

“About the other. You must, 
you must—for your own sake. Master 
Min is a man; he can bear it; but 
you—oh !” 

She burst into sobs. Dorothy tried 
to comfort her, stroked her rough 
worn hands, led her to a bench, and 
sat down beside her. 

“‘ That’s why I wouldn’t let her in. 
I wanted to speak to you first. And, 
oh, my poor lamb, if you’ll let me, Ill 
speak to her. Wouldn’t that be 
better than ginger wine? Id bring 
her to her knees. Miss Dorothy, let 
me step up to the hotel with the 
certificate and the letter. I won’t let 
"em out of my hands. You ain’t fit 
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to deal with her, because you’re 
generous, and pincher is written plain 
on her face. Well, I know more 
about pinching than even she does. 
Let me go, Miss Dorothy!” 

Dorothy kissed her. 

“* Does that mean—yes ? ” 

“‘T must go,” said Dorothy firmly. 
Then, with a gentle shake, she‘added : 
‘And I expect. when I come back I 
hall want something very nice to 
at. You mustn’t neglect my din- 
ner, you dear old Susan. No, don’t 
ay anything, but believe that I am 

ot afraid, that, I can hold—my 
ywn.”’ 

‘* You mean Master Min ? ” 

“Yes; I mean him—my son.” 

She spoke the words proudly. A 
slightly bent and broken Susan went 
back into the house. 

Meantime, Lady Gasgoyne had re- 
turned to the hotel, and feeling, like 
her humbler sister, in need of a cordial, 
had ordered. a pint of champagne. 


Susan had not imposed upon her for 


a moment. She recognised a con- 
fidential servant, and guessed that as 
such Susan had instructions. 

The champagne produced this im- 
mediate effect : it stimulated Kitty’s 
intelligence. She told herself that a 
slight delay might be made profitable. 
In her haste, she had neglected a car- 
dinal principle of warfare. She had 
rushed, so to speak, upon the enemy 


without first acquiring all the know-' 


ledge at her disposition. As the 
waiter was uncorking the champagne, 
she asked a question : “‘ Did he know 
a Mr. Noel Armine, who had played 
in the Winchester Eleven?” The 
waiter knew the young gentleman, 
and his mother, a sweet lady, much 
respected in the Close and out of it. 
Within five minutes Kitty had 
squeezed this orange dry. As the 
man was leaving the room, she told 
him to show Mrs. Armine up if she 
happened to call. Then, for the 
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second time, she examined herself in 
the glass. Her nose being slightly 
red, she powdered it, smiling ma- 
liciously. She bit her lips, frowning, 
because they looked blue. 

Some twenty minutes later Dorothy 
entered the room. 

The two women had not met for 
nearly nineteen years, and in each 
the work of Time was curiously con- 
trasted. At first glance an unob- 
servant stranger might have pro- 
nounced Kitty the younger-looking 
of the two. Her hair, of the then 
fashionable auburn tint, surmounted 
a face which was really an admirable 
work of art ; her figure was youthful 
and supple. But if the actual skin 
was free from.wrinkles, if no grey 
hairs appeared among the auburn 
tresses, if the lines of the figure were 
those of a girl, still the general im- 
pression of youth revealed merci- 
lessly the solid reality of age. An 
old, jaded woman assumed the mask 
of youth. Dorothy realised almost 
with violence that Dick’s wife was 
worn out, a boggard of a woman, 
painted and bedecked. 

What Kitty saw is not so easily 
described. Dorothy had come straight 
from her garden, where she had spent 
sO many serene and pleasant hours. 
About her hung the faint fragrance 
of her roses; upon her face and in 
her eyes lay the glow which even in 
darkest November seems to emanate 
from places long warmed by sun. 
Youthful in appearance, none could 
call her. The hair growing thickly 
with a natural wave was still brown, 
but lines lay about the clear eyes and 
beautiful mouth; the figure had 
assumed the gracious dignity of the 
prime of life ; and perhaps the dom- 
inant note of the whole personality 
was a certain sweet austerity of bear- 
ing which stood for and expressed 
subtly all that she had lost and gained. 
Kitty, regarding her with envious 
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eyes, hating her furiously, perceived 
this, and, perceiving it, realised her 
own inferiority. As the door closed 
she broke into a shrill laugh. Her 
first words were: “‘How virtuous 
you look, Dorothy Fairfax!” 

Dorothy paused, shocked by the 
passion which convulsed the other, 
trying to find a phrase adequate for 
such a moment. Then she became 
conscious that the other would find 
the phrases, that she would need all 
her fortitude to listen to them in 
silence. Kitty came nearer, trem- 
bling with suppressed excitement. 

‘ “ T know everything.” 

“‘ Everything, Lady Gasgoyne ? ” 

Her quiet voice exasperated the 
other beyond endurance. Carefully- 
considered sentences faded out of her 
mind. She became primal, elemental. 
Her fingers curled inwards, she showed 
her teeth in a snarling smile. 

“* Don’t pose to me !” 

Dorothy’s face showed at this in- 
stant an unmistakable gladness. 
Kitty’s disordered violence indicated 
plainly that she did not know— 
everything. 

‘““What do you know, Lady Gas- 
goyne ?” 

‘“* That you are a fraud and a hypo- 
crite, living here in the odour of 
sanctity,when you ought to be in——” 

“Stop!” said Dorothy, holding 
up her hand. “I have come here at 
your request. I will answer your 
questions ; but at the first word of 
abuse, I go.” 

‘“* My husband is the father of Noel 
Armine. Armine, indeed! There 
never was an Armine.”’ 

“How did you find this out ?” 

‘“* How did I find it out ? Well, I'll 
tell you. You may be sure that my 
husband and your son did not betray 
you.” 

‘“*T am quite sure of that.” 

‘“* How you dared to send that boy 
to my house ” She _ stopped, 


gasped for breath, and began again : 
“He had a photograph of you; he 
showed it to me yesterday morning.” 

“A photograph of me? Impos- 
sible ! ”’ 

“* He had taken you himself, so he 
told me—as a surprise.”” She laughed 
shrilly. ‘‘ I recognised it at once.” 

“And you told him ?” 

The sharp anxiety of the question 
betrayed Dorothy’s frue feelings, so 
carefully suppressed till now. The 
other was quick enough to under- 
stand. 

*“No; I didn’t tell him. I’m 
rather sorry I didn’t. That would 
have hurt you, eh ? Well, there’s no 
hurry. I will tell him—and every- 
body else. No, I didn’t tell him. He 
and his precious father went stalking. 
I packed my things and came here to 
make sure first. They think I’ve 
gone to London.” 

“Thank God!” said Dorothy. 
Then, impulsively, she burst out: 
** You won’t tell him—the boy ; you 
will be merciful, not to me, but to 
him, won’t you ?” 

“Why should I be merciful ? ” 

** Because 6 She hesitated, 
with a hesitation which may have 
seemed to Kitty guileful. We know, 
of course, that the darling desire to 
keep her secret from a probably un- 
scrupulous and certainly indiscreet 
woman obsessed Dorothy. Almost 
desperately she played her last card. 

“Lady Gasgoyne, if I take all the 
blame to myself, if I swear to you 
that I have only met your husband 
half-a-dozen times since Noel’s birth, 
and only then to speak of things 
which concern the boy ; if I add that 
your husband never knew till long 
after your marriage that there was a 
child, if I assure you solemnly that I 
hid the fact of Noel’s birth from both 
of you, and that mere chance re- 
vealed it ; if I admit that I was weak 
and foolish, nothing else, but weak 
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and foolish, inasmuch as I let Noel 
go to Ben Aber ; if I promise now to 
take him and myself out of your life, 
surely—surely you will respect his 
innocence ? ” 

“* Innocence ? ” 

* Yes, innocence. He—he believes 
me to be the best and purest creature 
in the world—ahb !” 

The exclamation was provoked by 
Kitty’s shrill laugh—a laugh that 
sounded uncanny. 

Dorothy had had too much ex- 
perience in sick rooms not to be sen- 
sible that such a laugh indicated dis- 
integration, the loss of self-control, 
perhaps—insanity. At once pity took 
the place of indignation and entreaty. 

** You are not well,” she said, in a 
different voice. 

“Not well?” 
violently from the blue lips. 
well enough to expose you.” 

Dorothy moved slowly forward, but 
the other, thinking she was about to 
leave the room, rushed in front of 


The words broke 
“Tam 


her, seizing the handle of the door. 
“You do not leave me, Dorothy 
Fairfax, till I have told you what I 
think of you.” 
Dorothy made no attempt to force 
an egress; the violence of the speaker 
made her outwardly quiet, almost 


apathetic. Her intelligence, always 
acute, apprehended that Kitty’s un- 
bridled tongue would scourge her 
from society, if she did not vindicate 
her purity. That she would lose her 
home, her friends, and—greatest thing 
of all—the respect of her son, who 
must hear the scandal. She made up 
her mind to speak. Afterwards, she 
might demand as a right that the 
wife of Richard Gasgoyne should 
keep the confidence inviolate. Thus 
she would save her good name and 
spare Min an abominable revelation. 
She said dully : 


(To be 
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‘Noel is your husband’s son, not 
mine. His mother, who died in 
giving him birth, was an actress. I 
adopted him for Dick’s sake.” 

“* W-w-what ?” 

Dorothy repeated the statement, 
adding: “ I have papers to prove it.” 

“Show them to me.” 

“They are in my dressing-case at 
home.” 

“Oh, you—liar! You ——!” 

Dorothy quivered as if a terrific 
blow had struck her. Colour left her 
face. Then, controlling herself, she 
raised her hand and said solemnly : 

** I call God to witness that I have 
spoken the truth, and that I am a 
pure woman.” 

Afterwards, Dorothy wondered 
whether beliet or disbelief caused the 
catastrophe. She seemed to see both 
convictions form themselves upon the 
face so close to hers; each faded, 
leaving behind the unmistakable im- 
press of excruciating pain. Then a 
scream rang out. Putting her hand 
to her throat, Kitty fumbled and 
clawed at the fastenings of her 
dress. 

Dorothy. supported her to a sofa 
and rang the bell. Before it was 
answered, Lady Gasgoyne had lost 
consciousness. The waiter, who 
rushed in suspiciously soon, was 
despatched for a doctor; the house- 
keeper appeared with such restora- 
tives as could be snatched up at a 
moment’s notice. 

Before the doctor came, Dorothy 
knew that silence had been imposed 
upon the lips which had reviled her. 
The man made a swift examination, 
shaking his head, protruding an 
ominous lower lip as he bent over 
the body. Then he looked at Dorothy 
and the circle of awed faces. 

-*She is dead,’’ he declared with 
authority. “‘ Nothing can be done.” 


continued.) 
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roses and pursuing the slugs, 
that were also snipping the roses, 
in an ardent anxiety to keep the 
lovely spot in perfect order during 
my temporary stewardship while the 
Youngloves were in Scotland. And 
because on this particular morning 
the air seemed permeated. with the 
very essence of distilled summer, 


] WAS out in the garden snipping 


and because I felt that I looked like a 
Kate Greenaway illustration in my 
pink gown and garden hat 


I sang : 


“* Alas, that Spring should vanish with the 


Rose, 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript 


should close—— 

Here an illusive slug caused me to 
lose the. melody, and just as I cap- 
tured the enemy and prepared to 
begin again—a mellow baritone voice 
from beyond the garden wall took up 
my song and finished it— 

“The nightingale that in the forest sang, 
Ah, whence and whither flown again—who 
knows ?” ‘ 

I dropped my shears in astonish- 
ment and stared hard at the wall, but 
there was nothing to be seen—just 
vine-covered wall. 

‘“* It must be the Monster,” thought 
I to myself. The Youngloves always 
referred to their next-door neighbour 
as “the Monster,” and I had a dis- 
tinct memory of the list of crimes he 
had committed : 

Item: Built a wall and shut. off 
the view. 

Item: Built a stable on the edge 
of the Younglove’s garden. 

Item: Used a motor that noisily 
came in at all hours of the night. 

There could,be no reasonable doubt 
whatever that the perpetrator of these 


outrages must be an unsuitable ac- 
quaintance, and yet, it seemed too 
bad to waste the Kate Greenaway 
effect on the desert air. I snipped 
towards the wall and tried again 
softly : 

“I sometimes think that never blows the 


rose so red— 
As where some buried Cesar bled.” 


Here I effected a dramatic pause, 
but there was no response. He had 
retired, whoever he was—some friend 
of the Monster’s possibly, for the 
Monster was old, and that voice was 
young—ergo—it was not the voice of 
the Monster. 

There is something tantalizing about 
a wall. It gives curiosity a fillip, it 
makes Peep-Jobns of the most sedate. 
I felt distinctly annoyed at the height 
and thickness of this wall. I got up 
on the wheelbarrow and looked over 
boldly. It was lovely—so lovely that 
I said “Oh!” involuntarily. 

“You like it, then?” said an 
amused voice. 

I started guiltily. Under an arbour 
of vines there was a man lying in a 
steamer chair with a rug over him. 
He smiled at me, and I conquered 
my first impulse to drop off the 
wheelbarrow. He was not an old 
man. 

“*T like it very. much,” I said; 
“it’s too bad to shut it in.” 

“It shuts prying people out.” 

“* Not always,” I replied. 

* Not always, I’m glad to say,” he 
added civilly. “‘ Won’t you descend ? 
I'll get you a ladder.” 

“Don’t think of it,” I protested. 
“IT only wanted to see what kind of 
a Monster inbabited this preserve.” 

** Monster ? ” 
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* ARE YOU AS TALL AS THE WALL, MISS—MISS— ?” 
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‘ Yes. The old man who owns 
this place.” 

“Oh, that old man! What kind of 
Monster did you picture him’? ” 

“Well, a good deal of growl, and 
some tail and hoof! I was a trifle 
surprised when my song was snatched 
away.” 

“Oh, you didn’t expect a singing 
Monster, then? I’m afraid ’m a 
disappointment—I’m not up to——-” 

“You ? I don’t know anything 
about you—I only know about Pea- 
body, the Monster.”’ 

“Indeed ? And would it be im- 
pertinent to ask what you know about 
Pez abody, the Monster ? ” 

“You see, I’m just spending a 
month here while the Youngloves are 
in Scotland, and before they left, Mrs. 
Younglove warned me against slugs, 
and the Monster.” 

** How nice of her!” 

“Yes. She said he was a person 
who thought he owned the universe ; 
that he ke pt dogs, horses, and puffing 
motor-cars.”’ 

“Poor old Peabody. 
village nuisance, eh!” 

**In short, I was to beware of him 
as the plague!” 

‘““ Whereupon you climb upon his 
wall and peer into his lair.” 

“*T always like to look before: I 
beware! Why do you visit this 
horrid, man-eating Monster ? ” 

“Why do isit—Oh——”’ 

Whereupon the stranger broke into 
irrepressible laughter that shook the 
leaves overhead. 

“That’s the question I’ve been 
asking myself. Why do I spend so 
much time with this tiresome, bore- 
some old Peabody ? You've no idea 
what a relief it is to see a new face.” 

“* Haven’t you any other friends ? ” 

Again he laughed. He seemed very 
easily amused. 

“ A few, but I can’t get away from 
old Peabody. Yousee, I’ve been ill— 


Sort of 


quite ill for a long time. That’s why 
I look like an escaped convict,” he 
added, taking off his cap and showing 
his close-cropped hair. “Old Pea- 
body has put up with me, and 
humoured me——”’ 

“ That’s the only decent thing I’ve 
heard of him. Are you better ? 
How long have you been out ?” 

“This is only my third day out, 
which accounts for my not rising 
when you came to call.” 

** Oh, but I didn’t come to call,” I 
said indignantly. 

‘* You see, I’m so ridiculously shaky 
yet; typhoid is so thorough-going 
that it leaves one bankrupt of every- 
thing except breath.” 

“* Well, that’s the only really essen- 
tial thing.” 

“} beg your pardon, but are you 
as tall as the wall, or are you standing 
on something, Miss—Miss he 

‘I’m standing on a wheelbarrow,” 
I answered indignantly. As tall as 
the wall, indeed ! 

“I’m sure the wheelbarrow is not 
comfortable standing ; can’t you be 
induced to——” 

‘* No, I must go back to the slugs.” 

“* Happy slugs!” 

I began a careful descent. 

“Oh, I say, Miss—Miss—Miss— 
Primrose *hecalled. Ismiled on 
my side of the wall. 

“Yes?” 

** Would you—could you—I’m hav- 
ing tea at five, all alone. Could 
7ou—— ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I answered haugh- 
tily, and dropped off the wheelbarrow. 
I thought I heard a faint laugh as I 
went back to my slugs, but I may 
have been mistaken. 

At five o’clock I happened to be 
wandering about the garden. There 
was nothing strange about that ; five 
o'clock is,.a lovely time to be in a 
garden! I thought I heard voices 
beyond the wall; probably the 
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Monster andthe Wounded Knight were 


having tea. I wandered quite close 
to the wall, to tie up a vine, when a 
tinkle above me made me look up. A 
tray with a cup of tea and some 
dainty cakes miraculously appeared 
upon the wall. I had to laugh, it 
looked so Arabian Nighty, and then 
I stood on tiptoe and slipped the 
tray off, and sat on the wheelbarrow 
and sipped the tea. I picked my 
whitest rose and put it on the tray 
before I slid it back to the wall again. 

‘Tt is a most unsocial way to take 


OUT IN THE GARDEN SNIPPING 
THE ROSES.” 


tea, isn’t it ?”’ said a voice from the 
other side. 

** Oh, dear,” I said, “* I didn’t know 
you were there. How did you know 
I was here ? ” 
“Thou Wall—oh 

lovely Wall, 
Show me thy chink to blink thro’ with 
mine eyes!” 

“* How did you know I was here ? ” 
I repeated. 

““Oh wicked Wall, thro’ whom I see no 


bliss, 
Cursed be thy stones for thus deceiving 


me!” 


Wall, Oh sweet and 
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This was too much; I got upon 
the wheelbarrow straightway. 

“* Are you going to quote the entire 
prologue ?” I demanded. 

** Ah! now this is something like ! 
The loaf of bread, the jug of wine we 
have at hand, we only need the— 
Thou!” 

** How did you know I was here ? ” 

** Dear me, Miss Primrose, there is 
a oneness of purpose, a sad repetition 
in your conversation rs 

I scowled fiercely at him, and that 
sobered him, all but the corners of 
his mouth. He leaned forward and 
looked at me solemnly. 

“* I said tea at five, so, of course, I 
expected you.” 

“Oh!” I said, aghast at his in- 
solence, and then he actually— 
actually laughed at me. Whereupon 
I forgot myself; I seized the white 
rose and threw it at him with all my 
might, and jumped down from the 
wheelbarrow. 

“Many, many thanks, Miss Prim- 
rose!” the horrid thing called after 
me. 

For two days the garden was neg- 
lected ; and the slugs had a perfect 
debauch. The third day I decided 
that I was making too much of a 
concession to my impertinent neigh- 
bour, so I armed myself, basket, 
shears, and all, and sallied forth. 

I worked for an hour or more 
silently, though I was_ horribly 
tempted to sing. As I bent over a 
rose-tree, a sunflower, flung by an un- 
seen hand, struck me on the head. 
I started up, expecting a truant boy 
to appear, and then I saw a white 
paper tied to the stem. 

I opened it and read : 

DEAR Miss PRIMROSE— 

I prostrate myself at your feet; I be- 
come as a Slug beneath your shears ! These 
three days of punishment have caused a 
relapse. Couldn’t you take pity on a very 
lonely man,. and make the day brighter, 
by looking over the wall ? 


I sat down on the wheelbarrow 
and thought it over. It really was a 
nice note, the tone of remorse seemed 
sincere ; after all, one must humour 
the sick, so I climbed up. I will say 
he looked pleased; he seemed to 
have grown better-looking, too. 

“ Angel of Mercy!” he cried and 
half rose. 

** Sit still,”’ I ordered. 
deserve it.” 

“I deserve nothing but rebukes, 
and I rely on your charity not to ad- 
minister them.” 

He was really diplomatic—the crea- 
ture—and:the rose I had thrown at 
his head was beside him in a vase, 
looking a little the worse for wear. 

** You look better,” I said. 

“TIT am well—now. Have you any 
idea what twenty-four hours of eating, 
sleeping, and looking at the sky can 
mean to an active man? Yesterday 
I thought I would go mad. And 
when I realised that you had deserted 
me forever——” 

“* Where is Mr. Peabody ? Doesn’t 
he amuse you ? ” 

“Amuse me? He merely bores 
me, and he watches me all the time.” 

“Watches you? Why?” 

**He’s a woman hater, and if he 
should find out about you x 

“Tm not afraid of him,” 
marked, in a tone of bravado. 

** He’s out this afternoon, exercsin g 
hoof and tail.”’ 

** Well, I’m glad you're rid of him. 
Why don’t you read ?” 

** Doctor won’t allow it ; eyes are 
too weak, he says. Books and book- 
lets everywhere, and not a word to 
read! If you knew of anyone who 
could read aloud——”’ 

“It does seem to be someone’s 
Christian duty,” I admitted. 

“Tt does, but there are so few 
Christians these days.” 

I reached the top of the wall, just 
as he rose to his feet, 


** You don’t 


I re- 
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“Tf you don’t sit still, I won’t 
come.” 

He sank back at once, and I 
vaulted over and marched toward 
him. He rose and waited for me. 
I sat down quickly,:for I was rather 
surprised at his height and looks and 
all—and perhaps he was surprised, 
too, for he stared, rather. 

“* Chesterton — Pater — Stevenson 
—what are you going to choose ?”’ I 
said, in a business-like tone. 

“You choose.” 

I read some Songs 
of Bohemia that 
tingle with summer. 

“How  delight- 
fully you read,” he 
said. 

I read the Steven- 

son Essay on Idlers. 
It was very satis- 
factory to have him 
like all the pomts I 
liked. Time flew; 
I read more. We dis- 
cussed and argued 
and disagreed—and 
agreed. Allat once 
a sound came from 
the direction of 
Peabody’s house. 

“The Monster !” 
I cried, springing 
u 


p- 
“Well, what of 

it?” 

** Tf he should find me here,” I said, 


making for the wall. He came after 
me. 

“* But you said you weren’t afraid of 
him,” he asserted, helping me up. 

“I’m not,” I said promptly, from 
the vantage point of the wall-top. 
“ But I—I——” 

“Miss Primrose, it has been per- 
fect,” he whispered. “I'll slip a note 
into the vines here, to let you know 
when the Monster is out again! 
Thanks—Thanks so much,” 


“* BEHOLD THE HUMBLED MONSTER.’” 


I dropped into the garden, and ran 
into the house, for there were indu- 
bitable sounds of the fire-breathing 
Monster’s return. 


From that day on, two or three 
times a day, the vine on the wall 
needed attention. It was a satis- 
factory vine, it fairly blossomed 
white flowers in cocked hat shapes. 
But beyond the wall I ventured not 
again, in spite of appeals from my 
Wounded Knight, 
until at last, in 
despair, he invaded 
my realm, and most 
of his waking hours 
were spent in my 
“Garden of En- 
chantment,” as he 
called it. There 
was always. the 
delightful necessity 
of outwitting the 
Monster, and the 
servants, for we 
didn’t want to be 
spied upon, so we 
plotted like chil- 
dren, and time wore 
away. 

One white moon- 
light night, when it 
was indeed a garden 


w 


¥ of enchantment, I 


spied among the 
vines in vain, and 
all at once it came to me what a 
fool’s Paradise I was living in: how 
all my days were one thought of him, 
my nights one dream ot him. And 
who was this Wounded Knight, who 
in four short weeks had stormed the 
stout citadel of my heart ? It was 
absurd—it must stop, I must see no 
more of him—— 

** There is such a whiteness in your 
garden, Miss Primrose, that I can’t be 
sure whether you are you, or only a 
white rose!” said a well-known voice. 
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“No, I am not I,” I said bravely, 
right out of my thoughts, “I am a 
Strange Person whom you do not 
know.” 

He vaulted the wall and bowed. 

“ Then, Strange Person, may I in- 
troduce myself ? I am iy 

“You must come in the front gate, 
with a letter of introduction or else the 
Strange Person will not admit you.” 

**T don’t want her to, I shall not 
like her. What has become of Miss 
Primrose ? ” 

“She awoke—and went away.” 

He walked beside me silently, and 
we sat down on a garden seat. The 
moon shone through a soft white 
mist that shut off all the world be- 
yond. My Knight leaned elbow on 
knee, looking to me, and there was 
that in his eyes which made it hard 
for me to breathe. 

“Primrose, dear Primrose,” 


my 


Knight said, and laid his hand on 


mine, “it is all over.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said, and started 
at my own sob. 

“The Monster has found us out ! ” 

“The Monster? How could be ? 
And what if he has ? What right has 
he to interfere with us ? ” 

“Just the right of—being the 
Monster. Just because he knows how 
little worthy I am to be your Knight— 
the Knight you’ve healed and made 
whole, only to wound again so sore.” 

“ Wound ?” 

** Yes, in his heart of hearts 

“My poor Knight,” I said, and 
placed my hand on his arm. 


'?? 


“Don’t ; I know your divine pity, 
but to-night I’ve had it out with Pea- 
body. He has reminded me how 
selfish I am, how little used to women 
and their,ways, especially to a flower- 
woman like yourself ; how I worked 
on your sympathy, through my ill- 
ness, how I took advantage of your 
youth and sweetness ; how I allowed 
myself to love you this way, when I 
had no right——”’ 

I sprang up and stood before him. 

“* How dared he ?”’ I cried. “*‘ How 
dare that execrable, interfering old 
Peabody say such things to you ? 
Oh, my Knight—my Knight, you 
didn’t take advantage of me, I knew 
the danger the first moment I looked 
ever the wall, and I risked it—I— 
I 39 

My hands were caught in bis. 

“Primrose, my blessed Primrose, 
did you let yourself care, too? Did 
this madness come to you ?” 

My hands crept up until they 
met behind his head, and then my 
Knight kissed me. Ages passed—and 
all dreamed-of things—and then at 
last I said : 

“I’m so happy that I can almost 
forgive the Monster—but not quite. 
I must meet him and tell him——”’ 

My Knight laughed, rose, 
bowed before me. 

** Behold the tamed, the humbled 
Monster, minus tail and hoof and 
growl!” 

“You mean—you M-E-A-N— ?” 

** Sweet Primrose, the Monster and 
your Knight are one!” 


and 
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IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XXIII.—THE COMING 


T is a growing habit among latter- 
day chroniclers of wild woodland 
life, to speak of the nightingale’s 
song as something that bas been 

much overrated, especially by the 
older writers on nature, and the 
poets generally. Going out into a 
country lane of a fine spring morning 
to listen to the nightingale, a sudden 
obsession of candour takes these im- 
pressionistic folk ; and we are told of 
the inevitable feeling of disappoint- 
ment occasioned not only by the 
quality of the song itself, but by 
the executant power of the much- 
vaunted singer. 

Now it is quite possible, particu- 
larly during the first few days follow- 
ing their arrival in England, to be 
very much disappointed indeed, if 
our expectation has been to find 
nightingales singing with all their 


OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


mature strength and brilliance in 
every hedgerow by the way. Here 
and there we come upon an isolated 
songster who gives us the pure silver 
clarion, alternately hurried and slow— 
the sudden outpouring of winsome 
music, like the breaking of the very 
floodgates of song—the dim soft 
chiming note which is sheer anguish 
melodised, the note that Shakespeare 
fancied as welling up from a bosom 
transfixed by thorns. But the truth 
is that the vast majority of nightin- 
gales either do not sing at all for 
many days after their arrival in their 
old wayside haunts, or lift such a 
puny scrannel pipe into the sweet 
spring sunshine, .that it is small 
wonder the eager enthusiast finds 
himself at a dead-lock in the matter ; 
and can conceive of no alternative 
but the all too sweeping one—that 
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poet and prose-writer alike have 
allowed imagination incontinently to 
overrun the sober pedestrian fact. 

And yet nature-students, who live 
their whole lives through in the heart 
of the country, seem to find very little 
exaggeration in what has been said or 
sung of the nightingale’s lay. Shelley, 
whose nightingale “satiated the 
hungry dark with melody, as a vale 
is watered by a flood,” and who 
pictures the whole Creation “‘ awed 
into delight” at her singing, cer- 
tainly presents an extreme case ; and 
Keats goes still farther when, hearing 
the nightingale, he straightway longs 
for death, because life can hold no 
greater joy for him: 


*“Now more than ever seems it 
rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no 
pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy 
soul abroad 
In such an ecstacy ! 


Still would’st thou sing, and I have 
ears in vain——”’ 


But, be it noted, all these praises are 
for the nightingale when heard in the 
grey moonlit dusk of a summer’s eve ; 
and then, as all her true lovers know, 
she is at her zenith of power and 
perfection. 

In the hush of summer nights the 
simplest sounds of nature are beau- 
tiful; and a song like the nightin- 
gale’s would be certain to arrest atten- 
tion, even if its quality were less than 
it really is. But at the time when 
the nightingale arrives, in mid-April, 
the ground is already held by a host 
of competitors. The blackbird is 
then in his primest fettle of song. 
The cuckoo’s note is everywhere. 
Daily the chorus grows ; and instead 
of coming into an arena where all is 
prepared, and quiet, and expectant 
of her music, the nightingale mingles 
with the throng almost unheeded, 
only to add more melody where 
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THE COMING 


already the woods and fields seem 
overburdened with song. 

Country legend, which gives the 
cuckoo a harbinger in the JMttle 
vociferous wryneck—the cuckoo’s 
mate—whose shrill outcry sets every- 
one listening day by day for the 
major note—curiously leaves the 
queen of English songsters, the night- 
ingale, without a herald. The prima- 
donna must enter unfanfaronaded, 
almost unobserved, in the crowd of 
Jesser stars. She must win her way 
to the front unaided, and it is left 
to the sheer strength of her song to 
gain her recognition. But country 
folk, as a class, rarely concern them- 
selves with other than the most 
obvious things in their environ- 
ment; and no one seems to have 
noticed that the nightingale has 
really a very persistent harbinger 
indeed. 

In the first bright calms of April, 
when the tree-tops are misty with 


OF SPRING. 


bursting jbuds, and all the valleys are 
afloat in colour, a change comes in 
the familiar music of the thrush, who 
has made merry in the hedgerows 


> 


ever since the “turn of the days.’ 
His unconscionable optimism seems 
to have received a check at last. In 
the full tide of some careless, rap- 


‘turous phrase he stops short, as 


though beset against his will by un- 
congenial memories. And then he 
utters the thought aloud—an almost 
perfect imitation of the nightingale’s 
slow, sad recitative. He never ven- 
tures beyond this one note. Like all 
optimists, he is a bigot through and 
through, and will concede no virtue 
anywhere but on his own chosen 
bright side of things. In the midst 
of his rejoicing this inconvenient 
memory has recurred to him; and 
now the quaint, dragging, dolorous 
note will haunt his happiest moments 
irrepressibly, until the little dun- 
robed singer herself has come to 
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leaven the April sunshine with her 
authentic music. 

When once you have marked this 
curious prophetic habit of the thrush 
in early April, you will not fail to 
hear it everywhere about you on a 
country walk. Imitation isacommon 
thing in bird-life ; the real notes and 
the counterfeit can be studied side by 
side on almost any day of spring or 


early summer. But here is something 


much more com- 
plex. The thrush 
cannot have lis- 
tened to the 
nightingale’s 
song for nine or 
ten months back. 
Probably he had 
forgotten all 
about it until the 
return of its asso- 
cidtions — the 
high midday sun, 
the greening 
woods, the rich 
enamelling of 
April meadows— 
had brought it 
back to his re- 
membrance. And 
now, weeks 
before the first 
nightingale will 
be heard out of 
the snowy drift 
of  blackthorn, 
the busy throstle 
will be crying her 
name in the wilderness, telling you 
day by day, and hour by hour, that 
a singer is coming who shall set all 
the rest of the woodland musicians 
at nougbt. 

It is seldom that old poetic con- 
ventions, such as this of the incom- 
parable superiority of the nightin- 
gale’s song, turn out to be in any 
way at variance with the fact, under 
the light of modern observation ; and 
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it remains true as ever that, for 
quality of instrument, if not in 
artistry, she has not a rival in the 
field. Yet this natural equipment 
varies in the nightingale almost as 
greatly as it does with human singers. 
Probably a large proportion of the 
species never attains to a high quality 
of music at all ; and the few that do, 
only reach proficiency in the second 
and after seasons. Soil and locality 
seem also to have 

their share in 

~ the making of 

the nightingale. 

The finest song- 

sters are to be 

found only in the 
fertile, well- 
wooded districts, 

and even then 

only in certain 
favoured spots. 

Year after year 

the same birds, 

or their imme- 

diate descend- 

ants, return not 
merely to the 

same hedge-row 

or covert, but 
actually to the 

same bush; and 

this becomes the 
traditional nest- 
ing-place of the 
family. Thus a 
particular corner 

ot a field, or un- 
riverside coppice, may 


frequented 
have been known among village-folk 
for generations as a famous place for 
nightingale-music. 

There is an old, long disused chalk- 
pit, in the heart of sunny Sussex, 
where the nightingale may be heard 


in all her ripe perfection. It is an 
odd, out-of-the-way place, accessible 
only from the river, where the barges 
used to come daily to load up their 
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white cargoes and bear them to the 
lime-kilns leagues away in the far- 
distant town. But the quarry has 
been worked out half a century ago ; 
and now hardly a human step echoes 
there from year’s end to year’s end : 
it is forgotten of all the world. 

Here the foxes have their holes, 

ind the birds their nests. Open to 
he full arc of the southern sun, the 
rich alluvial soil by the water’s edge 
1ourishes almost every growing thing 
hat loves peace and plenty; and 
behind, under the shelter of the cliff, 
the plants that feed, for the most 
part, on the air and sunshine, spread 
the ancient rubble-heaps with bright 
colour, and climb far up the craggy 
heights, leaving everywhere foot- 
prints of. shining purple and 
gold. 

When the thrush has warned you 
that the time of her coming is drawing 
nigh, it is good to seek this sunny, 
deserted corner, and to wait and 
watch for the nightingale in the sha- 
dowy deep of the blackthorn brake, 
where year by year she has first made 
her presence known by sudden tumult 
of song. How these migrant min- 
strels keep their calendar can never 
be known, but the _ nightingales 
always seem true to their time, if the 
day be fair, no matter what chances 
of weather have foregone. About the 
fifteenth of April, rarely as late: as the 
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seventeenth, you will hear her from 
her chosen bower. In April she is 
ever a bird of the sunshine, her 
night-song is but a summer after- 
thought, when the temperate, sun- 
sweetened hours have changed to 
times of fierce burning. And now 
she keeps in the cool white cloisters 
of the thorn-bush, letting fall the 
silver-toned beads of her rosary one 
by one. 

It is useless to write of the nightin- 
gale’s music. No words can give an 
inkling of its unsullied purity. There 
is nothing with which to liken it in 
all the world ofsong. Many attempts 
have been made to put it into human 
syllables, and always with the same 
disastrous result. Bishop Wilberforce 
who, of all men, deserved well of his 
country, tried it, and thereby fell 
into transgression, unpardonable of 
its kind. His five or six lines of 


meaningless gutturals, purporting to 
represent the song of the nightingale, 
exist to-day as a solemn warning to 


all cobblers who fail to stick to their 
lasts. There is only one way with 
this, as with every detail of nature- 
study—to go out into the wilc wood, 
and learn at first hand what manner 
of thing it is that has drawn from 
the highest hearts of England words 
that have in them the scent of green 
leaf and blossom, and the very spirit 
of April light. 
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THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH A CLAIMANT 


By W. L, ALDEN 


Illustrated by Ernest Biaikley 


the East India Docks. When 

in the port of London, it was 
Captain Stryker’s custom to 

sleep at his own house in Greenwich, 
but he never failed to visit his ship 
at least once a day. Mr. Jones, the 
mate, preferred to live aboard the 
ship, taking his meals at the hotel 
which stands close to the entrance of 
the docks. Once or twice in a year 
he went up to London, for a day, 
but he regarded London as a failure. 
There was nothing in London, so he 
said, to interest a sober man. Now in 
Monte Video there was generally a 
revolution in progress, or if he hap- 
pened to visit that city in time of 
peace he could nearly always see a 
fight by dropping in at a gambling 
house. Mr. Jones was a kindly soul, 
but curiously enough strife on the 
part of other men always interested 
him. In London he missed these 
excitements, and consequently he 
had a poor opinion of its attractions. 
One summer morning, Captain 
Stryker had just arrived on board 
the Robert Carter, and was discussing 
the weather with Mr. Jones, when 
two,women marched up the gangway, 
and came aft to where the Captain 
and mate. were standing. Both of 
them were middle-aged and of severe 
countenance, though the ruddy com- 
plexion of the elder woman suggested 
that her severity was occasionally 
modified by the genial action of 
malted drink. Addressing Mr. Jonesy 
the younger woman asked if she was 
Copyright by W. L. Alden, in the 


- 3 Robert Carter was lying in 


right in assuming that he was Mr. 
Jones, the mate of the Robert Carter. 

“That’s me, ma’am,” replied the 
mate. ‘‘ Anything that I can do for 
you?” 

“You can come home with your 
lawful wedded wife,”’ cried the woman, 
raising her voice till it echoed from 
the walls of the tall warehouses. 
“Tve found you at last, and you 
don’t give me the slip again. You 
’eartless, designin’ wretch ! ” 

**Hold hard, ma’am,” exclaimed 
the astonished Mr. Jones. ‘“‘ You’re 
making a mistake. I never clapped 
eyes on you before.” 

“Don’t try to get out of it by 
sayin’ such things,” cried the woman. 
“You was married to me, Matilda 
Wiggins, as was, three years ago, at 
St. George’s in the “Ighway, and de- 
serted me on the identical steps of the 
church, as Mrs. Thompson ’ere saw 
with her own eyes. I know my 
rights, and I’m goin’ to ’ave ’em. I 
don’t leave this ship without you, and 
if you don’t come reasonable like, I'll 
"ave in a constable, which ’e’s on 
duty at the gate at this very minit, 
and told me to call ’im if I needed 
elp.” 

Too astonished to reply, Mr. Jones 
stood with bis mouth partly opened, 
and gazed silently at the woman who 
brought this startling charge against 
him. 

Captain Stryker seized the oppor- 
tunity to take part in the discussion. 

‘**Am I to understand,” he asked, 
with the utmost courtesy, “ that this 

United States of America, 1907 
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lady claims to be the wife of Mr. 
Jones ?” 

“‘And who might you be?” de- 
manded the woman. 

“T’m the captain of this ship, 
madam, and I don’t countenance any 
wrongdoing on the part of any of my 
officers, not even Mr. Jones, whom 
I’ve known, and, to a certain extent, 
respected, for the last twelve years.” 

“If you’re the Captain, you pro- 

bably understand that when I say I’m 
married to that villain I mean that 
I’m his wife. Just 
you thnk it over, 
Captain,and you'll 
i.dmit that a 
woman what is 
married to a man 
is generally ‘is 
wife.” 

“That don’t al- & 
ways follow, 
ma’am,” replied 
the Captain. 
“However, I 
couldn’t; be so 
impolite as to 
doubt a_ lady’s 
word. Is __ this 
other lady mar- 
ried to the un- 
fortunate man 
also ?” 

“No, sir, she 
ain’t; she’s my 
friend, and _ she’s 
come here to back me up in demand- 
ing my rights, which I intend to ’ave, 
in spite o’ fifty captains, if they tries 
to stand in my way.” 

“Captain Stryker,” said the mate, 
recovering his voice, “‘ I give you my 
solemn word I never was married to 
either o’ these ladies. They’re stark 
crazy, that’s what they are.” 

“Gently, gently, Mr. Jones,” re- 
monstrated Captain Stryker. “I’m 
very sorry if it is true that you’ve 
gone and got yourself into difficulties, 





“BOTH OF THEM WERE MIDDLE-AGED AND OF SEVERE 
COUNTENANCE.” 


but it’s my duty to see justice done 
aboard my ship. This quarter deck 
ain’t exactly the place for discussing 
anything s? serious as this charge 


. against you, especiaily as there’s a 


crowd gathering alongside to hear 
what’s going on. So, ladies,” con- 


_tinued Captain Stryker, addressing 


the two women, “if you’ll kindly step 
below into the saloon, and have a little 
refreshment, we'll talk things over in 
a quiet way, and you can rely on me 
to see that the guilty man, providing, 
of course, he is 
guilty, makes pro- 
per amends for 
his conduct.” 

The women 
were greatly 
pleased at the 
Captain’s invita- 
tion, and _ both 
remarked, simul- 
taneously, that 
the day was ’ot, 
and a little re- 
freshment was 
just what thay 
needed after hav- 
ing hunted down 
a husband, which, 
as everyone knew, 
was a matter that 
tended to get on 
one’s nerves. 
Then, as Stryker 
politely held the 
door of the companionway open for 
them, they went below smiling, with 
the assurance that the men would 
follow them almost immediately. 

* Captain Stryker,” began the mate, 
“*T solemnly swear s 

“Can’t listen to you now,” replied 
the Captain. ‘‘ Come below with me, 
and mind, whatever I say you must 
back me up. It’s your only way to 
get out of this affair, which looks to 
me like a pretty serious one.” 

So saying, the Captain descended 
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to the saloon, closely followed by the 
alarmed Mr. Jones. 

The women were already seated at 
the long table in the middle of the 
saloon, and Stryker asked them to 
excuse him a moment while he spoke 
with the steward. Not being accus- 
tomed to the etiquette of a ship, it 


did not strike the women as peculiar” 


that the Captain should go in search 
of the steward, instead of sending for 
him. Stryker was gone gone a very 
short time, and when he returned he 
brought with him tinned salmon, 
biscuits, and several bottles of beer. 
Mrs. Thompson loudly exclaimed that 
she knew be was a gentleman the 
moment she set eyes on him, and the 
other woman did not hesitate to 
express the wish that, it had been 
Captain Stryker, and not his mate, 
who had married her. 

Mr. Jones sat opposite his com- 
mander, and eyed the women with 
wonder and detestation. He said 
nothing, and no one spoke to him. 
The others of the party were too 
much occupied with the salmon to 
spare time for conversation, and it 
was not until it was finished, and the 
beer flowing, that Captain Stryker 
prepared to investigate the charge 
against his officer. 

“* Now, ladies,” said the Captain, 
assuming a judicial air, “‘ give me the 
facts of this sad business in as few 
words as possible. I will ask the 
claimant, if she will allow me to call 
her so, when it was that she was 
married to Mr. Jones?” 

‘“* T was married to ’Enery Jones on 
the third of Hapril, three years ago, in 
St. George’s Church, as ever was,” 
replied the woman. “I remember 
the day because it was along in the 
first week of Hapril that my poor 
dear mother died last Spring, and I 
was always one to remember my dates, 
as Hemma ’ere can tell you.” 

‘How long had vou known the 


defendant—that is to say, Mr. Jones— 
before you were married ? ” 

“ About ten days, sir. I know I 
was weak and foolish, but ’e ’ad sich 
a sly insinuatin’ way with ’im, and ’e 
told me such a lot about ’is being 
able to buy a ’ouse, only ’e needed 
thirteen pounds to clinch the bargain, 
and could I lend it to ’im till ’e got 
’is month’s pay, which was comin’ to 
"im with a lot o’ prize money, the 
day after the weddin’, and being, as I 
said, a poor weak woman, I lets ’im 
"ave the money, which I ’ad been 
savin’ for nine years, and when we 
came out of the church, ’e says to 
me; ’e says, “ Matilda, I ’aven’t got 
hany change for the keb. Just you 
wait a minit till I run across to that 
pub, and get a quid changed, and I 
see ’im go into the pub, which it was 
the Black ’Orse, but I never see ’im 
come out again, ’e ’avin’ left by the 
back door into Commercial Road, and 
I never saw ’im from that day to this, 
and this mornin’ I see in the news- 
paper that Mr. Jones, mate of the 
Robert Carter, now lying in East Injy 
Docks, was goin’ to ’ave a medal pre- 
sented to’im on account of ’avin’ res- 
cued a sinking ship, so I says to 
Hemma, ‘ That’s my wretched ’us- 
band, and if you'll come along with 
me I'll go down to the docks this 
minute, and see what ’e ’as to say 
for hisselti—the mean-spirited creature 
that ’eis!’” 

** Well, your’s is a pretty straight- 
forward story, ma’am,” said the 
Captain, when the woman paused for 
breath, “‘ and it sounds as if it was 
true from beginning to end. It is 
what might have been expected of 
Mr. Jones. Often and often I’ve told 
him that his habit of getting married 
would some day land him in trouble.” 

“*°E said ’e was a bachelor!” ex- 
claimed the Claimant. 

“Oh, Jones will say anything, 
ma’am,” replicd the Captain. 
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‘ Besides, when a man is courting, he 
feels that everything is fair that will 
help him to win the lady. I don’t 
know as we can really blame a man 
in such circumstances for anything 
he may say.” 

**°E said he was a bachelor ”’ per- 
sisted the Claimant, with a threaten- 
ing look towards Mr. Jones. “‘’E 
never *inted that ’e was a widower.” 

‘No more he was,” said the Cap- 
tain cheerfully. ‘‘ All his wives are 
living so far as I know. He had this 
habit of marrying 
when I first knew 
him, and he’s kept 
it up ever since. 
Let me see! It 
must have been 
about seven years 
ago that he mar- 
ried a lady in Cal- 
cutta, and the 
very next voyage 
he married ’ 
another in Monte 
Video. About a 
year afterwards 
we went to ’Frisco, 
where he married ; 
then, stopping for 
orders at Valpa- = 
raiso, he married 
again. I told him 
in ‘Frisco’ that 
while it wasn’t 
any of my busi- 
ness, I considered that he was over- 
doing the thing. But he said it 
didn’t matter how many wives a man 
might have, provided they were out 
of England, and that he never ex- 
pected to marry where he’d be with- 
in reach of an English policeman. 
Well,” continued the Captain, *‘ there 
are four wives that I can count, 
without reckoning this lady, here 
present, and if we reckon her it 
makes five. Marriage is a good thing, 
but it’s like many other good things. 


“"IF I HURT YOUR FRELINGS BY WHAT I SAID, 
I ‘APOLOGISE.’” 


A man ought to marry with modera- 
tion, and not go to excess, as Mr. 
Jones has done.” 

‘**Do you mean to tell me,” cried 
the Claimant, “‘ that four women ’ave 
been fools as I ’ave, to marry that 
man ?” 

“*In a manner 0’ speaking, that’s 
the truth, ma’am,” replied Stryker, 
“only you must remember that the 
first wife is the only one who has any 
legal claim on Mr. Jones. The others 
are just poor deluded women, who 

are not really 
married at all; 
though, of course, 
they think they 
are.” 

“TIT just want 
to say one word,” 
interrupted Mr. 
Jones. ‘She says 
she married 
’Enery Jones. 
Now you know, 

Captain, and 
#, everybody _ else 
knows, that my 
name’s’ Thomas 

Jones, and not 
| *Enery.” 

** You said your 

‘Name was 
| ‘Enery,” said the 

Claimant. “ Most 

probable you lied 

about that too. 
But you can’t deceive me, though 
you ’ave changed your way 0’ 
wearin’ your hair, just so as to keep 
folks from recognizin’ of you.” 

**T’ve worn my hair this way ever 
since you knew me, haven’t I, Captain 
Stryker ? ” pleaded the mate. 

“I'd not believe a word you said 
now,” said the Claimant, “‘ no, not if 
you was to ’owl it at the top o’ your 
voice.” 

“Considering all these facts that 
we’ve been able to obtain,” said the 
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Captain, putting his finger-tips to- 
gether, in imitation of a judge whose 
court he had once attended, “this 
unfortunate lady hasn’t any claim on 
Mr. Jones, for the reason that he was 
married too generally, and too often, 
when he married her. But, ma’am,”’ 
he continued, turning to the woman, 
“‘ you can prosecute him for bigamy, 
and for stealing your thirteen pounds, 
and if you’re certain that he js really 
the man I should advise you to do it. 
What I can’t understand is how any 
man could have the heart to leave 
such a kind, trusting woman as you 
are. Icouldn’t do it, not for millions 
of money.” 

“ Anybody § 
could see that, 
Captain, just @ 
by looking at # 
your ’andsome 7 
face,” re-} 
marked _ the 
Claimant, re- Z 


filling her gm iy 
glass, without Zag 


waiting for 4 
Captain Stry- 
ker to ask her 

if she would 
like it filled. = 

“Tsay, Cap- 
tain,” urged 
the mate, “ You might admit that 
you’ve never seen me with my hair 
brushed any other way ?” 

“*T am willing to do so, Mr. Jones,” 
replied the Captain, “‘ though I don’t 
see that it justifies a man in deluding 
a helpless woman. It’s a great pity 
that you ever married anybody, ex- 
cept this good lady. You would have 
been a happier and a better man. 
I’m so sure that she would make one 
of the very best of wives that, if I 
wasn’t married already, I’d offer to 
marry her this very minute.” 

“You a married man!” cried Mr. 
Jones,in apparent amazement. “Why, 


“THE STEWARD APPEARED IN THE SALOON VERY SUDDENLY.” 


Captain, you know you were never 
married in your life, and no longer 
ago than this morning you were telling 
me how glad you were that you had 
remained a single man.” 

“ If you’re a single man, Captain,” 
exclaimed the Claimant, getting up 
from her seat and moving towards the 
Captain, “ I’ll marry you just as soon 
as you please. I don’t believe after 
al] that your Mr. Jones is the man I 
was looking for. If his name isn’t 
*Enery, and if ’e’s always wore his 
hair that way, then I was mistook in 
calling ’im my ’usband. I’d a sight 
rather be your wife, Captain. You’re 

just my idear 
of what a good 
*usband ought 
to be.” 
: It was now 
Captain Stry- 
' ker’s turn to 
be astonished 
and alarmed. 
'He grew 
purple in the 
| face, as the 
_— mate charged 

_—him with being 
an unmarried 
man, and he 
sprang up just 
in time to save 
himself from the embrace that the 
Claimant had evidently intended to 
bestow upon him. He rang for the 
steward with unusual violence, and 
that functionary appeared in the 
saloon so suddenly that he must have 
been very near the door when he was 
summoned. 

The steward no sooner caught sight 
of the Claimant than he cried out, 
** Matilda ! My own dear wife ! ” and 
ran towards her with outstretched 
arms. She did not wait tor him, but 
sought refuge behind Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s chair, where she burst into 
tears. 
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** What does this mean, steward ? ” 
demanded the Captain. 

“It means, sir, that I’ve found my 
long-lost wife. I haven’t seen or 
heard of her for years, and I thought 
she was dead. Dear Matilda, come 
to your husband, and never, never 
leave me again.” 

“Come ’ome, Hemma!” said the 
Claimant. “I’ve ’ad enough o’ this 
ship. Every soul in it, except you 
and me, are just stark staring crazy ; 
[ wonder we ’aven’t been murdered. 
Come along ’ome.” 

The two women hurried on deck and 
ashore. When they were gone, the 
Captain said with some severity: 
“Mr. Jones, I don’t thank you for 
telling those women that I’m a single 
man. It wasn’t true, and, besides, it 
might bave got me into a breach of 
promise suit.” 

“It wasn’t a circumstance, sir, 
compared with the twisters you told 
about my having five wives.” 

‘“‘ Those statements weren’t exactly 


twisters,” replied the Captain se- 


riously ; “they were strategy, and 
they got you out of a tight place. It 
was lucky for me, after what you said 
about my being unmarried, that the 
steward came in and claimed the 
woman for his wife. That was ano- 
ther little bit of my strategy, too, 
and it worked beautifully.” 

** Well, Captain, I’m obliged to you 
for helping me out, and if I hurt your 
feelings by what I said, I apologize.” 

** Oh, there’s no necessity for that,” 
returned the Captain. ‘‘ You were only 
trying a little strategy on your own 
account. Now that the affair is over, 
we can afford to pity the poor woman, 
for some scoundrel, calling himself 
Henry Jones, has evidently married 
her and robbed her. I knew all along 
that you were innocent, Mr. Jones, 
for if I know anything about you, and 
I ought to by this time, you’re the 
last man in the world to wrong any 
woman.” 

“‘Thank you, sir,”’ said Mr. Jones, “I 
may have my faults, but bigamy never 
was, and never will be, one of them.” 


THE LOVE LETTER 


By WILFRID L. RANDELL 


HIS little craft.1 launch to-day 
With cargo sweet and wind abaft— 


O fairy captain, guard 


you, pray, 
This little craft! 


For love took aim at me, and laughed, 
And how his arrow sped away 
Wing’d with a dream, and where the shaft 


Was found, my vessel goes to say; 
So let the white sails fill, and waft 
To harbour dear through sun and spray 


This little craft! 





OLD LOVE 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Illustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


goner’s Knoll, the conical hill 

at the head of Grim’s Dale 
(where the gibbet stood in 

living memory), the house known 
as Whitley Firs presents a marked 
resemblance to one of those old- 
fashioned Dutch toys, all card- 
board and glass and coloured sand, 
which were bought by loving parents 
two generations ago for the delight of 
their bantlings. The likeness is fur- 
thered by the three trimly-cut larches 
in the forecourt, and the neat gravel- 
strewn paths that. surround beds 
where crimson standard roses grow. 
The arbour in the corner, over- 


Se from the summit of Wag- 


hanging the limestone road, is made 
of hops and morning-glory, trained 


over frail trellis-work. Inside stands 
a rustic table and two capacious arm- 
chairs, placed there in those long-past 
years when Jane Govier’s grandfather 
sold his silk-factory near Fiddle 
Bridge, on the western side of Milton, 
and decided to spend the rest of his 
days in placid ease. 

In Jane, who sat there to-day, care- 
fully netting curtains for the windows 
of her oddly-shaped parlour, one 
could easily distinguish the traits of 
Huguenot descent. She was dark- 
complexioned, with deep blue eyes 
and smooth, abundant black hair. 
Her afternoon gown was always of 
silk (there was store of silk.in the 
presses to outlast any woman’s life- 
time), worn with discreet carefulness ; 
but always as fresh to the eye as if 
made but yesterday. This afternoon 
she had chosen cinnamon colour, 
covered with the quaintest sprays of 


pansies ; a little shawl of filmy lace 
lay lightly on her slender shoulders. 

Mr. Broomhead had seen the world. 
There was some pleasure in making 
herself dainty to please one who, 
before he had inherited. the small 
paternal estate, had dwelt for a time 
in Paris and Venice. His position 
was excellent (scions of his family 
having several times during the cen- 
tury taken the daughters of county 
people to wife), and the “ better end 
o’ folk” in the valley regarded Jane 
as over-fortunate in captivating, when 
her own first youth was passed, the 
fancy of a handsome and genial man, 
scarce on the verge of middle-age. 
But although few were aware of it, 
Jane was rich enough to live in far 
better style than she did; it was 
merely association that bound her to 
the house on the hillside. 

She did not love Mr. Broomhead, 
and he did not love her. Neverthe- 
less, each had a sincere liking and 
respect for the other; and the mar- 
riage, if ever it took place, was likely 
to prove a success. His heart was 
buried in the mural tomb that stands 
near Milton Church tower, with the 
wife who had only lived with him 
three years—the mother of his beau- 
tiful girl and handsome lad. And 
Jane—Jane had in long past years 
loved one whom her father had 
flouted and sent about his business. 
On the mantelshelf in her bed- 
chamber there still stands a faded 
photograph ot a youth with wistful 
eyes and sensitive mouth; and the 
trinket-box on the dressing-table con- 
tains a bundle of letters—now with 
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the ink somewhat faded—tied to- 
sether with blue riband. 
Sometimes, when Jane sat in her 
irbour, awaiting the coming of Mr. 
Broomhead, she sighed faintly, as she 
wondered concerning the present for- 
unes of this man. It was ten years 
since they had parted ; but his image 


Jane let her netting fall to her lap ; 
her eyelids drooped as she conjured 
many pleasant visions. The sound of 
smartly-tapping hoofs, however, dis- 
turbed her ; she looked up the road 
to see Mr. Broomhead driving in his 
new dog-cart, and she rose and went 
to the gate to meet him. Old Jeffrey, 


EAYA 


“* YOU KNOW THE OLD CUSTOM 


was as Clear to her as if their melan- 
choly last meeting had been but yes- 
terday. There had been a touch of 
melodrama in that farewell; by 
sentimental right the stern sire should 
have relented, called the lover “ My 
son!” and bidden both his children 
be happy. 


OF THIS COUNTRY,’ HE SAID.” 


the man who attended to the garden 
and the few fields, came from the 
stack-yard to lead the mare to the 
stables, and the unromantic couple 
strolled together to the arbour. 

The weather was hot; when Mr. 
Broomhead sat in one of the arm- 
chairs, Jane hastened to the house to 
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fetch some beer. As she returned, 
carrying a foaming silver tankard, 
she gazed curiously at the stalwart 
figure with the bright, kindly face. 
She knew that to-day be meant to 
ask her to marry him, and she was 
wondering how he would take the 
reply she meant to give. 

When she placed the tankard upon 
the table, he moved it gently towards 
her. ‘ You know the old custom of 
this country,” he said. ‘‘ You must 
drink the first draught yourself, so 
that it -will be all the sweeter for me. 
It’s only an alehouse trick, Jane ; but 
to my thinking a vastly pretty 
one!” 

She blushed (Mr. Broomhead had 
never seen her blush before), and 
raised the heavy tankard to her lips ; 
after which she sat down again and 
resumed her netting. He drank 


thirstily, and then wiped the beads of 
foam from his copper-coloured mous- 


tache. 

“You know what I wish to ask,” 
he said, without any preliminary. 
“* T’ve come to see you now for well- 
nigh two years, and it is time that 
things were settled. You may trust 
me to make as good a husband as I 
can.” 

Jane’s colour faded, leaving her 
very pale. “ I do trust you, Thomas,” 
she said, quietly. “‘ I trust you more 
than anyone else in the world. If you 
wish me to marry you, I will; but 
I should be unjust if I said that I 
loved you. I only loved once in my 
life, and my poor father came between. 
He would not hear of it, and as I was 
little more than a child then, I dared 
not oppose him.” 

Mr. Broomhead took her. hand. 
“And I cannot love you as you 
deserve,” he said. ‘“‘ Aman has room 
for only one great passion, and mine 
was given to Elizabeth. But I am 
fond of you, and I esteem you, and I 
don’t doubt that we shall be happy. 
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If you care to tell me about the past, 
tell me; if not e 

“* There is little enough to tell,” she 
said, in a low voice. “It was only a 
pitiful little story of a boy and a girl, 
of stolen meetings in the moonlight, 
of foolish promises. He was a stran- 
ger in the country, sent here for his 
health ; his father was a poor clergy- 
man; he had no prospects. And 
when he went away, we promised to 
be true to each other till the very end.” 

“You love him still ?” said Mr. 
Broomhead. 

“TI love his memory,” interrupted 
Jane. ‘“ He cannot be living now, or 
he would have come to claim me. 
He would have come years ago; he 
promised that when he had earned a 
position for himself in the world he 
would come; he swore to keep his 
word. But he is dead—yes, Thomas, 
he must be dead, or I should not feel 
free as I do to be your wife.” 

Mr. Broomhead rose, and, standing 
beside her chair, kissed her on the 
cheek. There was affection in that 
kiss; but it was very unlike the 
kisses of her young lover. Neverthe- 
less, Jane put her arm around his neck 
and pressed his face to her own. 

**T mean to be happy—I mean you 
to be very happy, dear Thomas,” she 
said. ‘‘ Anyhow, there’s no secret 
between us, and neither of us is young 
and foolish. I’m very glad that I’ve 
told you.”’ 

And yet that night, as Jane’s gaze 
fell on the dim photograph, she wept 
very bitterly ; for she was about to 
be false to the man who had taken 
her young heart and given his own 
in exchange. She sat up until dawn 
broke, looking over the beloved letters, 
then she held them to her candle and 
burned all to ashes. 

Two days afterwards, Mr. Broom- 
head drove over to Whitley Firs, after 
a morning visit to the county-town, 
where he had bought the engagement 


’ 
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ring. It was a beautiful circlet of 
sapphires and diamonds; and al- 
though Jane, as in duty bound, re- 
proved him for his extravagance, she 
felt herself glow with something akin 
to pleasure as he placed it on her 
finger. 

“It can’t make your hand any 
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visiting the Rose Show at Ashford to- 
morrow ?” 

Jane hesitated before replying, for, 
hitherto, she had never appeared in 
public accompanied by any man not 
of her own family. Since old Mr. 
Govier’s death she had lived in great 
seclusion, scarce going anywhere save 


“*yOU LOOK QUITE BOYISH TO-DAY,’ SHE SAID, WITH HER SOFT LAUGH.” 


prettier,” he said ; “ but all the same 
I mean you to have the best of every- 
thing. And, since we’re not to de- 
velop into old people before our time, 
I want you to go out with me a little ; 
it will make everybody understand, 
and I shall be proud to be seen in 
your company. What do you say to 


to the services at Milton Church, and 
to the village concerts, where she was 
always called upon to play Thal- 
berg’s ‘Home, Sweet Home,” on the 
vicar’s jingly piano. 

“* Of course, I'll go,”’ she said with 
a laugh that was almost merry. 
“How stupid you must think me! 
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I was just wondering whether it would 
be quite proper—forgetting that I 
shall soon be thirty years old!” 

“The deuce!” . exclaimed Mr. 
Broomhead. ‘“ You don’t look a day 
more than twenty-two just now! 
Well, I’m glad that you'll go. I'll 
call for you at two o’clock, then we'll 
drive through Leam Woods, and after 
the Show go to the ‘ Peacock’ at 
Ashford for tea. And, by Jove, Jane, 
I scarce like to ask you, but—I’m 
quite willing to accept an invitation 
to sup here with you after our return, 
if only you'll give it!” 

**T can’t find a chaperon in time,” 
said pretty Jane; “ but all the same 
I shall be pleased.” 

More than once, as Mr. Broomhead 
drove home, he shook his head in 
some dismay. “‘ I’mnotsure whether 
I wasn’t an idiot when I told her 
that my heart was buried,” he ob- 
served. ‘* Maybe I’ve grown another 


in the years since Elizabeth left me ; 


for when Jenny—no, I must call her 
Jane—looked at me in that arch way, 
I felt a very decided flutter here.” 

_ He raised his hand to his breast, 
then frowned severely because of his 
inexplicable folly ; and, reaching his 
house, spent what was left of the 
evening in meditations concerning 
some alterations which he purposed 
making before the coming of his wife. 
The book room in which he sat 
smoking lustily, contained Elizabeth’s 
portrait ; it seemed as if she smiled 
very cordially, understanding that his 
home-life would be made infinitely 
more comfortable by the successor 
he had chosen. 

**Oh, confound it!” he muttered, 
as he took his candle and went up- 
stairs to bed. “I’m ashamed of 
myself. An old fellow of forty be- 
ginning to feel romantic again ! ” 

On the morrow, when he was shown 
into the best parlour at Whitley Firs, 
he found Jane standing there, but- 


coloured Sunday gown. 


toning her gloves. For once in the 
afternoon she had not donned silk, 
wearing instead an  admirable- 
fashioned gown of white linen, and a 
big bat adorned with blush roses. A 
certain confusion filled him; never 
before had she appeared so girlish and 
so prepossessing. 

“ By the Lord!” he said, “I’m 
half-minded to turn tail and run back 
home! When I asked you to accom- 
pany me, I didn’t bargain for you to 
be transformed into a beautiful school- 
girl!” 

Jane took his hand and drew him 
to the console glass. “‘ You look 
quite boyish to-day, Thomas,” she 
said, with her soft laugh. “‘I don’t 
believe that any of our acquaintances 
will recognise us. The wind has 
ruffled your hair, and your tie is all 
askew. I must make you tidy.” 

When her fingers: had completed 
their self-imposed task, he caught 
them and beld them for a while, 
looking closely into her eyes. At 
last she drew away almost petulantly, 
and moved towards the door. 

“* After all our explanations, we’re 
not going to play at love-making,” 
she said. “I almost wish that I had 
put on a bonnet, and my plum- 
You're right 
in thinking that I’m dressed in too 
young a style.” 

But all the way through Leam 
Woods, Mr. Broomhead protested 
that she had never looked so lovely in 
her life ; and Jane, after a very long 
silence, became quite gracious again, 
and did not even stir when she felt 
his elbow pressed very warmly against 
her side. 

At the stable-yard of the “ Pea- 
cock” they left mare and dog-cart, 
and went through the crowded market- 
place to the field beside the Wye, 
where the flowers were exhibited in a 
striped red-and-white marquee. Jane 
was considerably relieved to find that - 
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nobody whom she knew was there at 
the same time, since Mr. Broomhead 
seemed nowise inclined to the sobriety 
of manner suited to one of his years. 
At the stall near the door he insisted 
in purchasing a great bunch of Gloire 
de Dijon roses, festooned with droop- 
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sensitive nature, chose to play the 
part of gooseberry. He was a lively 
and loquacious hobbledehoy ; both 
Jane and her suitor were well aware 
that he would tell everybody about 
the meeting. He rattled on, garru- 
lously, about the folk he had already 


ng white satin strings, so that his 





“ THE MOST IMPRESSIVE PERSON WAS LADY SELINA BREWNLEY, WHO CAME WITH HER HUSBAND.” 


lady presented a curious resemblance 
to a bride on her way to church. 
When they left the marquee, 
ind sat together in the sunlight, a 
fashionable neighbour of Mr. Broom- 
head’s—young Squire Fellowes, of 
Barlow Lees—approached them, hat 
in hand, and, not being of a very 


“The Duke was here, of course,” 
he said. “He makes a point of 
coming up from town to see what his 
gardener shows. The most impres- 
sive person, however, was Lady Selina 
Brewnley, who came with her hus- 
band ; I hear that she’s negotiating 
the purchase of the Bridgman estate. 
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The most extraordinary toilette I ever 
saw, Miss Govicr—pale blue, with a 
wreath of heartsease on her head! 
And Lady Selina’s seventy at the 
very least. They made quite a sen- 
sation. Mr. Brewnley’s young enough 
to be her grandson! I’ve never seen 
either before this afternoon, but I 
shall always associate them with a 
spinster and a poodle!” 

Jane’s cheeks had grown very pale 
of a sudden. “Mr. Brewnley, did 
you say ?”’ she asked, in a low voice. 
“It is an uncommon name.” 

“Yes,” replied the young gossip. 
“Arthur Brewnley, I believe. He 
was tutor at ber son’s house, and she 
fell in love with him nearly ten years 
ago; and in spite of family oppo- 
sition, they were. married within 


three months of their first meeting. 
It has been a fine thing for him, 
though I shouldn’t care for the post 
Gad! here they are coming 


myself. 
along!” 

A gaunt old woman, fantastically 
attired, with a _ stern, imperative 
countenance, walked somewhat lamely 
on the path between the grass and the 
river. She leaned heavily upon the 
arm of a young man of pale and 
sickly aspect, and her husky voice 
was evidently raised in reproof. 

** You should have ordered the car- 
1iage, as I bade you,” she said. “It 
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may please you to see me hustled by 
the canatlle—— ”’ 

““My dear Selina,’ he began 
piteously ; then stopped short with 
a start, for his eyes had met Jane’s. 

Mr. Broomhead helped his _be- 
trothed to rise ; she turned aside for 
a moment, until composure returned 
to her face. Then she gave her hand 
to young Fellowes, and bade him 
good-afternoon, much to his conster- 
nation, since he believed himself 
gifted with marvellous powers of 
fascination. 

She stumbled slightly as she crossed 
the grass with Mr. Broomhead, then, 
of her own accord, took his arm. 
She drank tea very thirstily at the 
old hostelry ; but said nought to ber 
companion until they were_ driving 
through Leam Woods again. There, 
when she turned her gaze upon him 
(he was looking wonderfully hand- 
some in the warm light of the de- 
clining sun), she said, piteously, 
almost pleadingly: “I can’t have 
loved that little wretch! It all seems 
like a nightmare now !.” 

Mr. Broomhead’s arm went around 
her waist. “* Forget him, Jenny,” he 
said, “and tell me that you love 
me; for I have found that I love 
you.” , 

Jane hid her face on his shoulder. 

“TI do love you,” she replied. 

















THE FORGED WILL 


By ROBERT BARR 


VER since theinvention of Wills, 

their counterfeits have played 

a prominent part in fiction and 

the drama. The forged will 

forms the climax of many a story and 

play. Yet I doubt if any writer’s 

imagination ever pictured such an 

outcome for rascality as that which 

actually occurred on the island of 

Capri toward the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The English Palace, as it is called, 
comes near to being the largest 
dwelling in Capri. It stands about 
half-way between the port and the 
town, 
lemons, oranges and grapes, and is the 
most prominent building on the north- 
ern slope towards the Marina, with 
its broad flat roof, its numerous bal- 


in an extensive orchard of’ 


conies, and the buge arches in the 
front which support an oblong pro- 
menade almost as large as the piazza 
of the village on the heights above. 
The Palazzo Inglese was built a 
hundred and fifty years ago by an 
English baronet whom we may call 
Sir James Rutland, as that was not 
his name. 

The life of this man is most in- 
teresting, but has nothing to do with 
the forged will. At a time when he 
built the Palazzo Inglese he was 
wealthy through a fortune made in 
Italy, and, besides this, he owned an 
important estate in England. He in- 
stalled in the English Palace, as his 
housekeeper, Mistress Anna Canale, 
a young Italian woman, with her aged 
husband, Samuele Canale. The de- 


Copyricht by Robert Barr in the United States of America, 1907. 
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scendents of the Canales constitute a 
rich and important family to-day in 
Capri and southern Italy. At the 
Palazzo Inglese were born to Madame 
Canale, robust sons and daughters, 
and on eah occasion the wealthy 
Englishman generously stood god- 
father. 

Sir James Rutland had sown many 
wild oats in his ycunger days, and this 
crop began to tell upon him before 
the allotted span of life had been 
accomplished When he found him- 
self ailing he resolved to pay a visit to 
England, which he had not seen for a 
number of years. The Canales were 
strongly against this proposal. Rut- 
land was a gold mine to them; they 
lived rent free and food free in the 
most noble mansion on the island ; 
fur some reason his past generosity 
to them had engendered the hope that, 
when he came to die, he would do 
something handsome for the children ; 
so they feared he would get among 
his English relatives and Italy would 


be abandoned by him. They made 
a dead set against the proposed 
journey to Great Britain, but Rutland 
was a good-natured, quietly stubborn 
man, and he went to England in spite 
of their opposition, saying indifte- 
rently that he would return in three 
months, which they did not in the 
least believe. He lett them plenty 
of money to go on with, and, to their 
amazement, promptly re-appeared on 
the day he had mentioned, never 
leaving Capri again until one Augrst 
day, 1764, he died in his Palace. 

As he sank and sank to-his death, 
Anna Canale became more and more 
anxious regarding the disposition of 
his property. A priest and a notary 
were brought to the Palazzo Inglese, 
but the reverend gentleman was in- 
formed that his clerical duties might 
wait until the affairs of business were 
adjusted. The dying man seemed 
thoroughly to understand the in- 
trigue going on around him, and 
rather enjoyed the situation. He 
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smiled faintly at both the attorney 


of earth and the attorney of heaven, 
but would have nothing to do with 
either, No persuasion could in- 
duce him to sign the will that had 
been so obligingly prepared for him. 
Anna hovered in the background and 
directed operations, while the notary 
explained that this instrument was in 
reality a very just and moderate one, 
giving to Madame Canale and her 
children merely the Palazzo and an 
income sufficient to maintain it, all 
the rest of his wealth going, undis- 
puted, to whatever relatives might 
lay claim to it in England; but 
Rutland continued to wear his in- 
scrutable smile, murmuring “ Pa- 
zienza, Pazienza,” which means 
“have patience,” or words to that 
effect. 

The gentle Anna was in despair ; 
she could not coerce a dying man 
who knew he was dying, for nothing 
had any terror for him; no act of 
hers could injure him, who was proof 


against her persuasions and appeals. 
If she tried violence, she would merely 
extinguish the flickering spark which 
it was her interest to keep alight until 
his trembling hand signed the docu- 
ment. It was a harassing situation, 
and the baronet did nothing to relieve 
it, for, still smiling and still murmuring 
“ Patience, patience,” he died intes- 
tate and unsbriven, alone, except for 
the harpies that surrounded bim, in 
this sumptuous palace where he had 
entertained the high dignitaries of 
Italy, including the King of Naples 
himself. 

For all their years of acquaintance, 
and the money he had lavished upon 
her, Mistress Anna Canale’s interest 
in him would appear to have been 
purely commercial. She was left with 
a dead body and an unsigned will on 
her hands. The former she quickly 
disposed of by paying an old man a 
sum to rid her of it, and he took it 
away that night. Whether he buried 
it or towed it out to sea and sank it, 
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she never knew nor enquired. The 
vital omission in the will she under- 
took to remedy with her own fair and 
grasping hands. Money could do 
much in Capri at that time. Pro- 
bably it may do much in these days, 
for all I know. Anyhow, with the 
assistance of the pliable notary a per- 
fectly drawn will, signed and wit- 
nessed, was deposited in the proper 
quarter, and it gave Madame Canale 
and her children the Palazzo Inglese, 
with a suitable income. Everyone 
admitted that the Englishman had 
done the proper thing; no one was 
surprised, and none thought of chal- 
lenging the authenticity of the testa- 
ment. The Holy Catholic Church 
had refused to have anything to do 
with his body, but the legal authori- 
ties made no objection to the accept- 
ance of his will. Anna settled down 
comfortable mansion, the 
acknowledged head of society in 
Capri. Nothing could have been 
more successful than her little device, 


in her 


and as the lawyer was a sharer in the 
criminality, and doubtless in its re- 
sults, he could not make her life a 
burden by attempted blackmail. 

Now in a work of fiction, these 
dishonest persons would have been 
punished and the fraudulent will up- 
set. The document was upset, but 
not in the manner that a novelist 
would dare to use. Besides, the moral 
is all wrong, which is so often the case 
with actual occurrences. 

By and by there came disquieting 
rumours from England ; rumours of 
a former will, and Madame Anna set 
her teeth and prepared for a fight. 
Of course, the testament she relied on 
was supposed to have been signed on 
the day of the testator’s death, and 
equally, of course, if the signature 
was held to be genuine, it would 
supersede the former instrument al- 
leged to have been deposited in 
England during Rutland’s short visit 
there. Anna congratulated herself 
on the fact that there was no suspicion 
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regarding the bogus nature of the 
Italian will. If the agent of Rut- 


land’s English lawyers had been a 
little sharper than he was, or if the 
English relatives of Rutland had 
taken the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of the later 
document, the Canale family would 
have been a good deal poorer than 


they became. As it was, the crafty 
Madame nearly wrecked herself. by 
too firmly establishing the authen- 
ticity of the step-will. For, amazing 
as it may seem, the veritable docu- 
ment was infinitely more in her 
favour than the document she had 
forged. The real English will left her 
practically everything. Well might 
the dying man smile and murmur 
“Have patience,” when he saw the 
anxiety of the mercenary woman. 
Perhaps, discerning man, he had some 
fore-inkling of the posthumous prac- 
tical joke he was playing. If that 
wereso, he unknowingly played a joke 
on his own body and on his ancestors. 


The English will directed that his 
body should be taken to England and 
placed at rest in the vaults of his 
fathers. Now, Anna did not know 
where his bedy was, and the old man 
who disposed of it had been, in the 
interval, himself disposed of. How- 
ever, demand creates supply, and the 
indefatigable lady procured the body 
of the beggar-hermit of the Capo, re- 
cently interred under his hermitage, 
and this cadaver was shipped to 
England and rests in the ancestral 
tomb of the eccentric Inglese. 

For some reason unstated, Sir 
James directed that Anna’s eldest 
son should adopt the Rutland name, 
should be sent to England there to 
be educated, and to him were left 
the English estates, now free from 
embarrassment or mortgage. The boy 
was left a Ward in Chancery. Each 
of the younger children got substan- 
tial legacies, and not a penny went 
to any English relative, as would 
have been the case if the forged will 
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were upheld. Anna must have been 
a woman of great resource and quick- 
ness of decision. She had now to 
destroy, and destroy speedily, the 
elaborate edifice of fraud she had so 
cleverly erected. Needless to say, 
she accomplished the task before the 
less alert English people interested had 
the slightest notion which way the 
wind was blowing. The forged will 
mysteriously disappeared from the 
archives, and has never since been 
heard of. The correct will was now 
undisputed, and who a more staunch 
upholder of it than the unscrupulous 
and devoted Anna ? 

The story isn’t so pretty as if a 
novelist wrote it; virtue is com- 
pelled to remain contented with being 
its own reward throughout. The 


villain is triumphant all along the line, 
but that is the defect of many yarns 
that are true. 

Nevertheless fate has smitten the 


Palace Inglese. It is now a tenement 
house occupied by numerous families 
of peasants. The broad balcony 
where the great of earth, guests of Sir 
James, sat and sipped their coffee on 
summer evenings, enjoying the won- 
derful view of Vesuvius and Naples, 
now flutters with ragged clothes hung 
out to dry. Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
jailor of Napoleon, occupied the 
building, and the French bombarded 
the Western side of it from the 
heights above. It is a _ huge 
edifice of squalor and ruin, and 
the owner of it to-day is named 
Canale. 








THE MOST UNPOPULAR MAN 
ON BOARD 


By GILBERT FARRINGDON 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


dropped through the skylight 

and stood grinning round on the 

passengers, the beast would not 
lave created more consternation than 
hat brought into being by the appear- 
ince of Mr. Alan Sheargold. When 
he entered the dining-saloon of the 
\tlantic liner Caloric, the passengers 
zasped dumbfounded. 

The voyage westward of the Cu- 
narder- had been quite uneventful. 
For the time of year, the weather had 
proved brilliantly fine, the Atlantic 
heaved in huge rhythmic rollers, to 
which the passengers soon became 
accustomed. Meals were - popular, 
and the promenade decks were thickly 
peopled aJl day long. The Captain 
found everything so propitious that 
he lunched and dined in the saloon 
as regularly as the passenger who 
had crossed seventy-eight times. Tak- 
ing it all in all the passage threatened 
to be as conventional as a suburban 
household. 

Then Mr. Alan Sheargold came ; 
on the third day out he entered the 
saloon to break his fast. 

“I thought election bets were all 
paid by this time,” exclaimed Mr. 
Michael Gavan, Alderman of the 
Fourth Ward in the City of St. Louis. 

“What possesses the man!” 
growled Mr. Alexander Ferguson, of 
Glasgow. 

“ce My 


IT a gaunt gorilla had suddenly 


eye!” said Mr. Reginald 
Gilbert Foss-Gilbert, of the. Albany, 
Piccadilly. 

“‘He’s been out with the boys all 


night,” ejaculated Mr. Robert Gre- 
gory, of Montreal, a cathedral town in 
the foreign quarter of Canada. 

“* Good—gracious ! ’” whispered the 
altogether lovely Miss Mae Raleigh, of 
Atlanta, the prettiest girl on board, 
although there were many who 
claimed that distinction for Miss 
Audrey Penelope Broadwood, of 
Hindhead, an Alpine region in Sussex . 

** Such carryings on should not be 
allowed,” said one. 

“Wedding day, I suppose,” re- 
marked another. 

“He thinks he’s head steward,” 
said a third. 

“Anniversary of his escape from 
the gallows,” growled a pessimist. 

One hundred and seventy-five ex- 
clamations of surprise were made that 
morning when, as near as might be to 
nine o’clock, Mr. Alan Sheargold 
entered the dining saloon, attired in 
full evening dress. 

Mr. Sheargold walked-~ sedately 
enough up the saloon until he came to 
his accustomed place at one of the 
unostentatious tables. Here he 
abandoned his silk hat to the care of 
the table steward, and then in his 
usual deliberate manner he greeted 
his table companions with a civil 
“good-morning”’; then he seated 
himself and went on quietly with his 
breakfast. 

The passengers at his table were 
the first in the saloon to recommence 
the interrupted meal. Staring was 
out of the question for them, being in 
his immediate presence, and Alan 
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Sheargold was not a man with whom 
even the most thoughtless passenger 
was likely to attempt a familiarity. 
His manners were extremely cour- 
teous, and he was gracious and delight- 
fully correct in speech, and his range 
of pleasant subjects in conversation 
seemed unlimited. He wore a care- 
fully trimmed beard which was 
pointed like a Frenchman’s, yet never- 
theless he was unmistakably English. 
His clean-looking, ruddy skin was 
English, his upright, lusty figure and 
swinging stride were English, and the 
cut of his clothes was as English as 
his footgear. Hitherto he had at- 
tracted no particular attention on 
board.. His table companions thought 
him an amiable, intelligent, quietly 
interesting elderly gentleman, and 
beyond this their thoughts did not go. 
Those who had not come into imme- 
diate contact with Mr. Sheargold 
thought of him not at all. Few had 


troubled themselves to even learn his 


name. This morning, however, every 
one insisted on knowing it, and, after 
learning it, they immediately ex- 
claimed, “Who is Mr. Alan Shear- 
gold?” 

A few thought him mad; more 
thought he had laid a deep plot to 
“take a rise” out of his fellow 
passengers; while many said he 
merely courted notoriety; but all 
vowed that he should be compelled 
to clear up the mystery of his unusual 
dress appearing at the breakfast- 
table. 

As far as could be seen, Mr. Shear- 
gold thought of nothing in particular, 
and he proceeded to eat his breakfast 
with all the deliberation and circum- 
spection of a healthy Englishman. 
His imperturbable tranquillity worried 
the passengers, while he appeared 
utterly oblivious to their agitation. 

When he sat down at table, each 
man recognized that all the ladies 
were distraught with curiosity. 


There were few hurried breakfasts 
that morning, even amongst the men, 
notwithstanding the sun cried to all 
to come on deck. Groups at tables 
which hitherto had broken up at the 
earliest available moment, continued 
whole, and it was not till Alan Shear- 
gold rose and accepted his glossy hat 
from the hand of the steward, that a 
general movement for the deck took 
place. Mr. Sheargold at once retired 
to his cabin, but he soon reappeared, 
and—no, he had not doffed his evening 
clothes ; the only change in his cos- 
tume was, he had slipped on his Harris 
tweed overcoat. As he paced the long 
sweep of deck, passengers gathered in 
little groups and stood: eyeing him. 

Mrs. Sloane, wife of a Milwaukee 
judge, was the first one to grapple 
seriously with the mystery. In most 
decided tones she said to her friend, 
Mrs. Samuel K. Bush : 

** Well, he can’t eat me,” the “ he ” 
undoubtedly being Mr. Alan Shear- 
gold. 

“Not at one sitting,” admitted 
Mrs. Bush, with sarcasm. 

Mrs. Sloane’s proportions were sub- 
stantial and commanding. She was 
a pushing personage who in polite 
society might be referred to as “ re- 
sourceful.”” Sbe was almost snub- 
proof, and she had led society in 
Milwaukee so long that she would 
have insisted upon shaking hands with 
the Grand Lama, as he existed in the 
picturesque days before General 
Younghusband knocked at the door 
of the Temple of Gold. 

** I mean to tackle him right now,” 
said the intrepid lady, disdaining hers 
companion’s sarcasm. 

** Sure ! ’ approved Mrs. Bush. 

The resourceful woman took up a 
strategical position directly in the 
path of Mr. Sheargold. Mrs. Sloane 
smiled graciously upon the English- 
man as he drew within range of her 
batteries. 
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‘““Good morning, Mr. Sheargold,” 
said Mrs. Sloane. 

Thus addressed, the gentleman 
politely raised his hat to the lady. 

“A beautiful morning indeed, 
madam,” he said. 

Mrs. Sloan had anticipated an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Sheargold 
to pass on his way, leaving her stand- 
ing alone, consequently she distri- 
buted her forces in such a manner as 
to make breaking through her line 
all but impossible. But she need 
not have troubled over the matter, 
for he was too chivalrous to even 
appear to slight her. 

Mrs. Sloane plunged into-the heart 
of her subject without preliminary 
parenthesis. 

“You know, Mr. Sheargold, we 
ladies are very inquisitive creatures.” 

“‘Inquisitiveness, madam, is a 
beautiful trait in the character, a 
very beautiful trait.” 

“ Well, Mr. Sheargold, we are very 
inquisitive about——” 

“‘ Inquisitiveness, madam, in per- 
sons other than ladies, is apt to be 
carried to the verge of impertinence ; 
I have noticed, however, that ladies 
never carry it too far.” 

“It is nice of you to say that, Mr. 
Sheargold, for the ladies in this ship 
have had their inquisitiveness aroused 
this morning.” 

“It has often occurred to me that 
curiosity is at the root of learning, 
and that those who can be inquisitive 
without prying into matters which do 
not concern them, but may grievously 
concern others, are to be greatly 
respected.” 

This somewhat disconcerted the 
resourceful matron. The man in 
evening dress seemed so genuinely 
sincere in his appreciation of high- 
minded curiosity, that it appeared 
impossible to prevent him entering 
upon a dissertation on that virtue, 
which was by no means the lady’s 
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this particular 


chief desire on 
morning. 

“T am glad to know you do not 
think inquisitiveness a bad thing,” 
she stammered. 

“ Bad thing? No; and I am not 
alone in admiring the curiosity dis- 
played by ladies ; they invariably are 
inquisitive in their own charmingly 
right way. They strive to increase 
their ‘store of knowledge without 
troubling their pretty heads about 
matters that merely concern others. 
I am delighted to learn that the ladies 
of this ship are of the right sort—not 
that I doubted it for a moment. Of 
course,” he added, and he smiled his 
gallantest, “they were bound to be 
the right sort, otherwise they could 
not be ladies, you know.” 

Mrs. Sloane looked sharply at Mr. 
Sheargold, but his glance did not 
waver, neither did the beauty of his 
smile diminish. 

“ It is indeed a charming morning,”’ 
said Mr. Sheargold. 

“ Delightful,” admitted Mrs. Sloane, 
as she moved away. 

“Did he eat you?” asked Mis. 
Bush later. 

“He’s an idiot,” snapped Mrs. 
Sloane, as the deck steward tucked 
her into her chair. 

Many passengers witnessed this 
encounter, some even overheard and 
spread the salient points abroad. 
The affair gave the ladies pause, but 
at the same time it heightened their 
curiosity. Wives strove to induce 
husbands to try to fathom the reason 
of the costume. Sisters appealed to 
brothers, and were ungallantly bidden 
to think of something else. But it 
was all to no purpose, and matters 
were beginning to look desperate 
when the young girls, led by 
Miss Audrey Penelope Broadwood 
and Miss Mae Raleigh, considered the 
situation. They fell upon Mr. Sidney 
Kane, of the Junior Bar,: and 
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surrounded him in a body, demanding 
that he should champion them in 
probing the mystery of evening dress 
in the morning. The young barrister 
tried to hedge, and to wriggle out of 
the complication; but, alas! he 
could not. For days he had been 
such a dare-devil when there was not 
the tiniest devil to dare, and now he 
found he must undertake the task of 
bearding a 
lion, or be 
written down 
aS @ coward. 
In the end he 
promised that 
should the 
mystery - re- 
main a mys- 
tery until 
after lunch, he 
would see 
what his 
powers of 
cross - exami- 
nation could 
accomplish. 
“Mind you 
do!” they in- 
insisted, and 
left him. 
Sidney 
Kane ate little 
at lunch, but 
he — glanced 
often towards 
that part of 
the — saloon 
where Mr. 
Alan  Shear- 
gold sat consuming a generous meal. 
Half-an-hour later, the grouping on 
deck was rather interesting. The 
girls stood in an; excited knot, and 
their brilliant and charming glances 
alternated between Mr. Sidney Kane 
and Mr. Alan Sheargold. 
The former talked with Reginald 
Gilbert Foss-Gilbert, but he had-his 
hands shoved deep into his trotsers’ 


“ WHO IS MR. ALAN SHEARGOLD ?” 


pockets, and, for the most part, he 
gazed at his boots as he clicked their 
toes together. Occasionally he shot a 
furtive glance towards Mr. Alan 
Sheargold, who stood leaning against 
a davit gazing placidly out to sea. 
Sidney dane heartily wished himself 
back in the Middle Temple, a place 
where one is paid for solving mys- 
teries. Inwardly he called himself an 
ass for having 
spoken a 
single _plea- 
sant word to 
any pretty 
girl. Sud- 
denly, how- 
ever, he took 
‘his courage by 
the forelock, 
and led _ it 
alongside Mr. 
Sheargold. 
“We = are 
having a 
glorious pas- 
sage, Mr. 
Sheargold.”’ 


“T fancy we 
have a chance 
of breaking 
the record this 
voyage.” 

“The wea- 
ther has 
favoured a 
speedy pas- 
sage.” 

“An interesting company of pas- 
sengers,” remarked the barrister. 

*“* Amiable’ people, I must say, of 
the few I have come in contact with,” 
said Mr. Sheargold. 

The young man folded his arms on 
the rail and continued for some mo- 
ments to watch the broad-backed 
rollers heave over the horizon. Ona 
sudden he straightened himself, took 
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a half-step back, and coolly ran his 
eye over Mr. Sheargold, beginning 
with the crown of that gentleman’s 
hat and continuing to the toes of his 
boots, then as coolly back again. 
Afterwards, he allowed his eyes to rest 
upon those of Mr. Sheargold,.and his 
face to break into a genial smile. 

No long spaceoftime elapsed before 
the smile began to turn pale, and 
then to fade, and soon it underwent 
total eclipse, for the features of the 
elderly man changed not so much as 
their most unimportant wrinkle ; his 
eyes, calm to the verge of the majestic, 
accepted and absorbed the gaze of the 
younger man. Kane had hoped his 
face would have called forth either an 
explanation or an expostulation, for 
assuredly his smile was much more 
than a smile ; it was an inviting in- 
terrogation. Yet that interrogation 
became shattered against the serene, 
almost stony glance of Mr. Sheargold. 
The young barrister grew desperate’ 
He blurted out : 

** Pardon me, but is it not unusual 
for a gentleman to wear evening dress 
at this hour of the day ? ” 

“ Very,” ejaculated Mr. Sheargold. 

The “ Very!” struck the crown of 
the barrister’s head and passed in a 
great wave of reverberating shivers 
down bis spine; it separated into 
two divisions, and careered down bis 
legs to his feet, where each again 
branched into five separate and dis- 
tinct shivers which shot out from his 
toes like electricity from a grounded 
wire. 

“1 thought it was somewhat un- 
usual, don’t you know,” he stam- 
mered, backing away from Mr. Shear- 
gold, as though he were withdrawing 
from the presence of a crowned head. 
When he saw the mirthful glances 
shot at him by the bevy of girls, 
Kane felt himself a worm indeed. 

Half-past five, and Mr. Alan Shear- 
gold descended to his cabin. Six 


o’clock, and he reappeared on deck 
dressed in ordinary clothes. 

“Well, that beats the Dutch! ” 
exclaimed one. 

Mr. Sheargold had now his pipe in 
his mouth, for the first time on this 
aggravating day. His hands were 
deep in the pockets of his jacket, and 
he strolled leisurely about, apparently 
enjoying his change of costume im- 
mensely. From every point of the 
compass curious glances were shot at 
him. Some of the more austere 
ladies thought the captain shoyjd be 
spoken to about his goings-on. 

Presently, round from the star- 
board deck came Master Oscar Adams, 
of Chicago. He carried his thirteen 
years as importantly as though they 
were thirty. He paused for a mo- 
ment on seeing Mr. Sheargold, then 
he strode up to him. 

“Say, Mr. Sheargold, what did you 
have on them clothes for this morn- 
ing?” 

Mr. Alan Sheargold withdrew his 
right hand from his pocket and placed 
it upon the boy’s shoulder. Each 
looked the other frankly in the eye. 

Then the man spoke : 

** My boy,” he said, “ I’m glad. to 
meet you. Your question is a tair 
one, and frankly put, quite in the 
manner a gentleman should ask a 
question. You deserve an answer, 
and you shall have one. Let us sit 
here.” 

Many of the passengers noticed Mr. 
Sheargold seat himself beside Master 
Adams. Many of them, too, over- 
heard the explanation of the dress 
suit. They also overheard more, and 
it was the more that mattered. 

* As you grow older, my boy, you 
will find many a thing, on the face of 
it passing strange, which, upon exa- 


‘mination, reveals the merest simpli- 


city. You will find that simplicity is 
amazing to the complex mind of to- 
day. It is the commonplace that 
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astonishes. People see something 
that appears strange, and instead of 
focussing their minds upon it to 
discover :what it actually is, they 
turn a telescope upon it in search of 
an explanation. In my case I have 
not failed to observe the cvriosity 
among my fellow-passengers because 
of my unusual clothes. I wonder it 
did not occur to some one that the 


explanation of the mystery might be 


found in a 
simple desire 
on my part to 
wear my own 
apparel. I 
am a particu- 
lar man, and 
prefer my own 
clothes to 
anyone else’s. 
But why that 
particular 
suit? you 
ask. Surely 
it was an in- 
appropriate 
one to wear in 
the morning ? 
That __ being 
recognized, 
the thought- 
ful mind says, 
‘He wears it, 
then, because 
he has no 
other.’ Right 
again. Then 


found myselt with the clothes in which 
I stood and those contained in my 
dress-suit case, which has not shared 
the fateof my cabin trunk. Nowthe 
cat is out of the bag, and you see the 
complex made simple. You asked 
your question frankly, and I am 
pleased to give you a frank answer. 
But allow me to tell you something 
more. Iamanold angler. We have in 
our English waters a very commonfish, 
the gudgeon. 
When we wish 
to catch the 
gudgeon we 
rake up the 
bed of the 
river until the 
water is 
clouded with 
mud, then we 
sink our wotm 
and land our 
fish. This 
stirring-up of 
the mud is 
all very ,fine 
when it is 
gudgeon you 
are fishing 
for, but such 
a proceeding 
makes a cer- 
tainty of 
your not 
catching a 
finer fish, 
and anyone 
can catch a 





says the sane 
brain, ‘‘As he 
came on board with appropriate 
clothes, something must have hap- 
pened.’ Again correct. Last night I 
carelessly spilled oil on coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers, oil which has 
given my steward considerable trouble 
to remove. By an accident my cabin 
trunk was put into the hold, instead 
of into my cabin, and I shall not see it 
until I reach New York. Therefore, I 


“ THE GIRLS WERE EXCITED.” 


gudgeon. I 
will say no more, only—if you ever 
fear to ask a question, don’t ask it, 
and if it should come to pass that 
you are obliged to angle, cast your 
fly over clear waters. Give your 
fish credit for being a trout, not a 
gudgeon.” 

During the remainder of the voyage 
the most unpopular man on board 
was Mr. Alan Sheargold. 





MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


X.—ANDREWS WOOD 


special appeal to one, it is surely 
in such a subject as this small 
country home, nestling in the 
woodland which forms one of the 
boundaries of the beautiful common 


|" the virtue of simplicity makes a 


at Limpsfield, in Surrey. It com- 
mands a beautiful western prospect 
from its cosy perch on the hillside, 
and directly one sees the cottage, 
it is apparent how charmingly it 
fits the site. 

“Oh no; that’s an old cottage,’ 
sa'd a resident to us the other day 
when we were inquiring our way to 
this recent example of cottage build- 
ing by Mr. Mervyn Macartney. The 
roof of old tiles, combined with the 
simplicity of line and detail, evi- 
dently formed no items in the equip- 
ment of modern architectural effects 


> 


in the eyes of our informant. But 


‘ the fact that this charming little 


home looked as though it had been in 
homely possession of its site for a long 
time is a tribute to the success of the 
architect in following the genuine old 
type of building which is associated 
with the locality. There are few who 
possess such a personal and intimate 
knowledge of old domestic archi- 
tecture in Kent and Surrey as Mr. 
Macartney. To the uninitiated in 
architectural forms or to the care- 
less practitioner who thinks little or 
nothing of the nice relations of solids 
and voids or a good outline of mass, 
or of the value of reticence, there 
would be little appeal in such a work; 
for, after all, a small house with a 
door in the middle and windows at 
each side is such an ordinary subject 
































that its sonalilliés of being in any 
way distinguished does not occur to 


the ordinary person. Such a very 
simple theme is, however, seldom 


carried out with the quality which is 


OPEN 


apparent to the lover of really nice 
work as seen in this Limpsfield 


cottage. 
The site has been taken advantage 


of to base the building upon a high 
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THE HALL, 


terrace fronted by a low brick wall, whence the cottage can be seen with 
and approached from its northern its brick terrace ensconced on the 
end by‘a broad flight of winding hillside the effect is excellent, and 
steps. From every point of view some of our illustrations suggest this. 
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The view along the terrace, with its 
quaint cobble-stone paving in geo- 
metrical pattern, forms an. architec- 
tural foreground to the wood beyond, 
through which are seen the levelled 
lawn and winding paths, and makes 
quite a charming picture. The back 
view of the house from the woodland 
’ above shows a quaint dormer window 
high in the roof, and is quite as 
pleasing in its way as the front. 
will be noticed that the dining-room 
and hall have 

a direct out- 

look to the 

west, whilst 

the drawing- 

room has also, 

in addition, 

two windows 

towards’ the 

south looking 

through _ the 

trees towards 

the lawn. Con- 

tinuing along 

from the ter- 

race we find 

a pathway 

skirting round 

the _steeply- 

sloping ground 

which sur- 

rounds the 0 : 
tennis lawn, §° 4Agh ) “e 
and all sorts sk 
of pleasant 
woodland gar- 
dening is pro- 
jected in and 
about these slopes and the wood- 
land foliage below. The general plan 
indicates the garden, which is being 
developed on the western and 
northern sides of the entrance drive. 
This piece of formal gardening will 
form an excellent feature between the 
drive and the meadow beyond, and 
will add{much to the effect as one 
approaches the cottage. Altogether 


hy - 
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Comer oF the Bining-room 


It 
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the position, aspect, and surroundings 
are delightful, and promise, when the 
gardening operations are complete, to 
give a_ very admirable environment, 
such as will make the whole quite an 
ideal place of its kind. 

Of course, in such a home as this 
one does not look for any elaborate 
interior structural adornment. The 
hall is paved with red tiles, and the 
balustered stair enclosure forms a 
pleasant feature as one enters. A 

splendid piece 
of Grinling 
Gibbons _ car- 
ving adorns 
the wall, and 
_. beautiful old 

| chairs, &c., 
, | convey a hint 
| of the wealth 

_ of fine old fur- 

) niture which 

, abounds in the 

interior gene- 

fm rally. The 
drawing -room 

Hd is a good ex- 
== ample of what 
beautiful fur- 
niture will do 
for a quite 
simple square 
room. The 
fireplace is 
fitted with one 

of the admir- 
able “heaped” 
fires by Bratt, 
Colbran and 
Co., which combines about the per- 
fection of simplicity and cleanliness 
with most effective heating power. 
Every one of these fireplaces, when 
it is fixed, is an effectual advertiser 
of its good qualities. an 

An indication of the fireplace in 
the dining-room is shown in the 
sketch; it is panelled round and 
above in oak. A house filled with 
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VIEW FROM THE LAWN. 


fine old furniture such as is found here 
does not seem to call for much in the 
way of architectural features, and 
walls covered with simple wood- 
panelling or tapestry provide the best 
sort of background. Where beautiful 
old cabinets, sideboards, chests, and 
chairs are abundant enough to furnish 
every bit of wall-space, any elaborate 
schemes of dado, filling, and frieze are 
not only unnecessary but likely to 
be disturbing. If we study the mat- 
ter carefully we find that effects of 
size and breadth are to be obtained in 
even quite small houses. I have seen 
a great hall by Norman Shaw fur- 
nished with such a mass of bric-a-brac 


adornment that the contrast between- 


its fine proportions and strong, simple 
lines was most painful. The owner 
must have thought that the more he 
crowded stuff into it the better it 
would look ; but, as a matter of fact, 
it looked more like a Tottenham 
Court Road showroom than the great 
hall of an English country home. 
Everyone will have noticed that the 
more emphatic we make the division 
of walls and ceiling the smaller we 
make a room appear, both in length 
and breadth and height. This is only 


one instance of many of which the 
architect learns to estimate the value. 
Though we may have low rooms 
such as these at Andrews Wood— 
about 8 ft. 6ins.—if we put a six 
foot oak panelling round and let the 
colour of frieze and ceiling merge into 
each other, with no arbitrary em- 
phasis, we shall find the impression of 
height quite different to that in a 
room where a darker wall surface ends 
at the ceiling with a dark moulded 
cornice. So, ornament on a ceiling 
done all in white plaster has a very 
different value to the same thing 
picked out in colours. It is with 
these sort of facts in his mind that an 
architect is very careful how he mul- 
tiplies detail and adds colour to a 
small building. 

This Andrews Wood cottage is in- 
teresting to contemplate as a possi- 
bility for thousands of folk who either 
by choice or neglect live in the worst 
type of English homes, marked by 
the banality which has characterised 
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VIEW FROM 


most modern buildings since the end 
of the eighteenth century. No one 
can pretend that they cannot afford 
good proportion; no one can _pre- 
tend that the commonest type of 
builder’s building is cheaper in design 
than ‘such a pleasant home as that 
which is here illustrated. It is per- 
haps safe to say that most folk 
would begrudge the proper architect’s 
fee for doing such delightfully simple 
work. We are all mightily put out 
if a note or two of music goes wrong, 
butwe know not or care not whether 
we have good 
proportions 
in the build- 
ings which 
we have to 
look at all 
our lives. All 
the specula- 
tive builder 
needs to do is 
to trick up 
his buildings 
with showy 
features and 
hideous gew- 
gaws of 
ornament, 
and they are 
readily taken 
by a careless 
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THE WOOD, 


or ignorant public. Weknowallsorts 
of distinguished people living in the 
most appalling houses, who do not 
mind that at all, but would be sincerely 
horrified if they could be thought 
indifferent to the niceties and refine- 
ments of good music or good litera- 
ture. And yet it seems _ nearly 


hopeless to overcome this indiffe- 


rence. 
There is perhaps some hope when a 
capable architect gains the confidence 
of a speculative builder of the better 
sort, who is willing to pay something 
for a_ highet 
type of work, 
for the public 
dearly like to 
see a house 
completed 
before they 
buy it. If, 
then,they are 
provided 
with plenty 
of a_ better 
quality of 
house, there 
is just 
chance that 
they may 
tumble into 
the occupa- 
tion of an 
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artistichome. The most distinguished 
of our architects have given thought 
to the creation of art on a simple 
scale and at moderate cost, and the 
ibler they are the better do they realise 
how keen a pleasure it is to evolve 
good art out of the simplest materials. 

I could have illustrated scores of 
beautiful homes which Mr. Mervyn 
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Macartney has done, and I hope later 
to show something more of them ; 
but I venture to think one of the 
important links in the chain of evi- 
dence which has proved his capacity, 
and has earned him his recent appoint- 
ment to St. Paul’s Cathedral, is the 
ability to understand the charm of 
simple country buildings. 


GOLD 


By AUGUSTA HANCOCK 


OLD o’ the gorse and the wind-toss’d broom, 
And pearl o’ the scented clover, 
And gold and brown of the velvet bees 
That roam the meadows over, 
And voice of gold from the singing thrush 
Between the sunbeams slipping, 


While the whitethorn swings o’er the primrose way 
Where sweeting Spring comes tripping. 
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“TT IS CERTAINLY A GAY LIFE.” 


DASHING UP THE NILE 


IN 


COMPANY OF MR. PEASLEY AND OTHERS 


By GEORGE ADE 


Up THE NILE. 


P | SHE dream of many years bas 
come true. We are moving 
(southward) up the Nile. Like 
busy sand flies we are flitting, 

almost daily, across white patches of 

desert to burrow into secondhand 
tombs and crick our necks looking up 
at mutilated temples. We have 
learned to spar with native pedlars 
and fight them out of our way. We 
ride delirious donkeys at pell-mell 
speed through bewildered villages, 
while maniacal boys run behind and 
yelp like coyotes. We have adopted 
helmets, goggles, sun umbrellas, ca- 
meras, guide-books, witch hazel, and 
insect powder. We are letting on to 

Copyright by George Ade in the 


one another that we have got all the 
dynasties straightened out in our 
minds, and that we are beginning to 
get the hang of the hieroglyph. 

Ten years ago not one of us had 
ever heard of Koti or Khnemhotep. 
Now we refer to them in the most 
casual way. It is certainly a gay life 
we are leading over the cemetery 
circuit. Just think what rollicking 
fun it must be to revel day after day 
in sarcophagi and sepulchres, stum- 
bling through subterranean passages, 
and kicking up the dust of departed 
kings, peering down into mummy pits, 
also trying to stretch the imagination 
like a rubber band so that we may get 
the full significance of what is meant 

United States of Ameriea, 1907. 
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by 1506 B.c. People come to Egypt 
to cure nervous depression, and then 
spend nine-tenths of their time hang- 
ing round tombs. Why come all the 
way to Egypt to do that ? 

Mr. Peasley has no use for the 
tombs we have seen up to date. At 
Beni-Hassan we rode on donkeys and 
climbed hills for half an hour to in- 
spect several large cubes of dim 
atmosphere surrounded by limestone. 


blow out a tomb in a week’s time 
that will beat anything we’ve seen in 
Egypt. Then I'll hire a boy with a 
brush to draw one-legged men and 
tall women with their heads turned 
the wrong way, and I'll charge six 
dollars to go in, and make my for- 
tune.” 

The significance of the “six dol- 
lars” is that every traveller who 
wishes to visit the antiquities must 


“ VERY ANNOYING TO CRIMINALS AND CELEBRITIES.” 


At Assioot we put in the best part of 
the afternoon toiling up to another 
gloomy cavern. While we stood in 
the main chamber of the tomb of 
Hapzefai (whoever he was), trying to 
muster up enthusiasm, Mr. Peasley 
mopped his brow and declared him- 
self. 

“T’ll tell you what I can do,” he 
said. “ I can take a hundred pounds 
of dynamite and a gang of dagoes and 
go anywhere along the Hudson and 


pay a government tax of 120 piastres. 
He receives a “monument ticket ” 
which he must show to the guard 
befdre entering any tomb or temple. 
I regret to say that the tickets are 
often passed along by departing 
travellers to those newly arrived, and 
as the guards do not read English 
anything that looks like a monument 
ticket will satisfy the man at the door. 
At Beni-Hassan, Mr. Peasley dis- 
covered, when he arrived at the 


H 
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tombs, that he had left his ticket at 
the boat. Fortunately, a fellow tra- 
veller had an extra ticket with bim, 
and Mr. Peasley had no difficulty in 
gaining admission to all the tombs 
under the name of. “Miss Ella 
McPherson.” 

Before plunging into the details of 
our voyage, it is only fair that the 
indulgent reader should know how 
and why we came boating up the 
Nile. And first of all he should 
know something about this wonderful 
river. The Nile has been described 
one million times, at a rough guess, 
and yet at the risk of dealing out 
superfluous information, I am going 
to insert some geography. 

Total length, nearly four thousand 
miles. For thousands and thousands 
of years it has supported a swarming 
population along its banks, and yet 
until fifty years ago no one knew 
from whence it came. The inhabi- 
tants suspected that it came from 
somewhere, but they were too busy 
paying taxes and building pyramids 
to worry about scientific discoveries. 
For 1,200 miles up stream from the 
delta outlet, the Nile does not receive 
any tributary. It winds over a lime- 
stone base and through a rainless 
desert between high and barren 'table- 
lands. Occasionally, where there is 
a granite formation, the stream is 
narrowed and forces its way through 
rushing rapids, and these are known 
as the “cataracts.” The first of 
these is at Assouan, about six hundred 
miles up stream. 

Assouan has for many centuries 
marked the border line of Egypt 
proper. To the south is the land of 
the warlike blacks, who have been 
trouble makers from the beginning of 
time. This First Cataract is the usual 
terminus of tourist travel, but those 
who wish to see Nubia and the Soudan 
board a small steamer, pass through 
the locks of the new dam, and go by 


river 210 miles to Wadi Halfa, thence 
by rail 576 miles to Khartoum. It is 
here, about thirteen hundred and 
fifty miles up stream, that the White 
and Blue Niles converge and bring 
down from the rainy equatorial re- 
gions the floods of muddy water which 
are the annual salvation of Egypt. 

Ten years ago, Khartoum seemed 
as inaccessible as the North Pole. 
It was headquarters for the most 
desperate swarm of frenzied fanatics 
that ever swept a region with fire and 
sword. They were in a drunken 
ecstasy of Mohammedan zeal, eager 
to fight and ready to die, and they 
got all that they were looking for. 

It is less than eight years since 
Lord Kitchener went down to call on 
them. General Grant in his grim- 
mest moment “was emotional and 
acrobatic as compared with Kitchener. 
He carried ice water in his veins and 
his mental machinery ticked with 
Birmingham regularity. He did not 
get, excited and dash into the open 
trap, as all the others had done. He 
moved slowly but relentlessly into 
the dread country and built a rail- 
road as he went along. He carried 
everything that a British army needs 
—marmalade, polo ponies, Belfast 
ginger ale, pipe clay, &c. 

““We cannot stampede them, be- 
cause stampeding is their specialty,” 
thought Kitchener, “ but I will master 
them by algebraic means.” 

He did not say this, because he 
never said anything, but this is what 
he indicated by his calm preparations. 
He knew that the dervishes were 
praying Allah to give them another 
chance to swim in gore, so he simply 
edged up to within striking distance 
of them and picked out his ground 
and waited. A_ kinetoscope hero 
would have galloped up and down the 
line shouting, “Up, men, and: at 
them!” But Kitchener was not a 
hero. His obiect was not to win a 
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“WHY COME ALL THE WAY TO EGYPT?” 


creat battle, but to exterminate a 
species. And he probably did one of 
the neatest jobs of house cleaning on 
record. 

The bloodthirsty mob, led by the 
Khalifa of the Soudan, charged across 
an open plain. Each determined 
dervish carried in his right hand a 
six foot spear, with which he hoped 
to do considerable damage. When 
he still lacked about a mile of being 
within poking distance of the hated 
infidel, the machine guns opened up 
and began to sweep the plain back 
and forth in long regular swaths, just 
as the sickle sweeps through the 
yellow corn. It was quite a handicap 
for the invincible children of Allah. 
They could not use their six-foot 
spears on any one a mile away, and 
before they could recover from the 
chagrin occasioned by this unex- 
pected move on the part of the enemy, 
eleven thousand of them had fallen 
and the others were radiating in all 


directions, pursued by those who 
wished to civilize them and bring 
them under control. Those of the 
dervishes who escaped are supposed 
to be still running. 

Ten years ago the Soudan was 
sealed to the whole world and death 
waited for the unbeliever who crossed 
the border. To-day the table d’hote 
roams unafraid, and the illustrated 
post-card blooms even as the rose. 

The Nile of which you have read 
and along which are scattered the 
Simon Pure monuments of antiquity, 
is the six hundred miles of winding 
river between Assouan, the First 
Cataract, and the sea. For the entire 
distance, until it spreads into a fan- 
shaped delta and filters into the 
Mediterranean, the stream is walled in 
by flat-topped hills of barren aspect. 
They are capped with limestone and 
carpeted about with shifting sands, 
and they look for all the world like 
the mesas of New Mexico and Arizona, 
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for they lie baking in the same kind 
of clarified sunshine. This meander- 
ing hollow between the rugged hill 
ranges is the Valley of the Nile. 
Here and there the hills close in until 
the river banks are high and chalky 
cliffs. At one point the valley spreads 
to a width of thirty-three miles. 

East and west of the hills are vast 
areas of desert without even a spear 
of vegetation, except where there is a 
miraculous rise of water to the sur- 
face. The spots are grateful land- 
marks of tall palms and are known as 
oases. 

The Valley of the Nile would be 
just as bare and monotonous as an 
asphalt pavement were it not for the 
fact that once a year the Nile over- 
flows, bringing down from the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia and the far away 
regions of tropical rains a spreading 
volume of muddy water. Every 
winter, when the dwindling stteam 


gets back into the customary bed, it 
has left a layer of black sediment over 


the inundated district. So many 
layers of sediment have been deposited 
that now the rich black soil is thirty 
to fifty feet deep along the river, 
thinning out as it meets the slope of 
the desert. The only parts of Egypt 
which can be cultivated are those 
touched by the annual overflow. 
Egypt is really a ribbon of alluvial soil 
following the stream on either side. 
The tourist standing on the top deck 
of a Nile steamer can see both to east 
and west the raw and broken edges 
of the desert. 

The entire population lives on the 
river, literally and figuratively. Dark- 
robed women come down to the 
stream in endless processions to fill 
their water-jars, and it seems that 
about every forty feet or so all the 
way up from Cairo the industrious 
tellah is lifting water up the bank and 
irrigating his little field with the 
same old fashioned sweep and bucket 
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arrangement that was in use when 
Joseph came over to Egypt. The 
Egyptian farmer is called a fellah. 
He puts in at least fourteen hours a 
day and his pay is from ten to fifteen 
cents. Mr. Peasley told a tourist the 
other day that the song, “He’s a 
jolly good fellah,” originated in Egypt 
during the time of the Ptolemies. 
This is a sample of the kind of idiotic 
observation that is supposed to en- 
liven a so-called pleasure trip. 

But let us get back to the river, for 
in Egypt one must get back to the 
river at least once every twenty 
minutes. The Nile is Egypt and 
Egypt is the Nile. All this descrip- 
tion may sound like a few pages from 
the trusty red guide book, and yet the 
word “‘ Egypt ” will have no meaning 
to the reader who does not get a clear 
panoramic vision of this wonderfully 
slim-waisted country. Nearly six 
hundred miles long and yet contain- 
ing only twelve thousand five hundred 
square miles. 

The strip of black land which 
yields the plentiful crops is nowhere 
more than ten miles wide, a mere 
fringe of fertility weaving along 
through dryness and desolation. Any- 
where along the river, if you will climb 
to the rocky plateau, you will see the 
slow-moving river, probably a half- 
mile wide, as a glassy thread on 
which are strung fields of living green, 
bordered by the dreary uplifts of 
desert. The traveller who goes by 
boat from Cairo to Assouan sees all 
of Egypt. The cities and temples and 
tombs of olden times were perched on 
the high spots or planted in the bare 
hills, so as to be safe from the annual 
rise of waters. Anything worth seeing 
in the whole country is within an easy 
donkey ride of the river bank. The 
river is the only artery of travel. 
There is a railway, but it follows the 
river all the way up to Assouan. 

It would seem that the country was 
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“LYING BACK TO WATCH OTHERS WORK.” 


especially laid out and punctuated 
with “sights ” for the convenience of 
the modern traveller, for the visitor 
who goes up the Nile and steps off at 
the right spots can do his sight-seeing 
without doubling on his tracks. 
Our steamer is a frail affair, double- 
decked and of no draught worth 
mentioning. There are thirty pas- 
sengers, who devote most of their 
time to lolling on deck waiting for the 
next meal. Mud banks, natives 
hoisting water, green fields stretching 
away to the bald range of hills, ’dobe 
huts, spindly palms, now and then a 
solemn row of camels, always several 
donkeys and goats in evidence, every 
few miles the tall stack of a sugar 
mill, perpetual sunshine—it is mono- 
tonous travel, and yet there is con- 
tinually something doing along the 
banks and the traveller cannot get 


away from that feeling of satisfaction 
which results from lying back to watch 
other people work. 

And the sunsets! You cannot 
estimate the real dignity and artistic 
value of a camel until you see him 
silhouetted against a sky of molten 
gold just at twilight. I have made 
two or three attempts to describe the 
glory of a sunset in the desert, but I 
find myself as helpless as Mr. Peasley, 
who, after gazing for five minutes at 
the flaming horizon can only murmur 
a low but reverent “ Gosh!” 

It may interest the reader to hear 
what Baedecker has to say on the 
subject. Baedecker says (p. 216): 
“* The sunsets are very fine.” That’s 
what I like about Baedecker. He 
doesn’t fuss over a lot of words and 
tack on superfluous adjectives. As 
soon as he has imparted the necessary 
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information in a trim and concise 
manner he moves to the next subject. 
Travelling. on the Nile has two 
reliable features to commend it. The 
weather is always fair and the native 
population constantly enlivens the 
picture, for the lower river is crowded 
with sails and all the land along the 
banks is under cultivation. Also, the 
Nile has some surprises in store. Two 
definite delusions are soon shattered. 
The first delusion to go is the heat. 
It is not always warm in Egypt. In 
the middle of the day, out of the wind 
and on the desert, it may work up to 
a good summery temperature at this 
season (March), 
but in the shade 
it is cool, and as 
soon as the sun 
has set a bracing 
autumnal chill 
comes into the air 
and the heavy 
overcoat isneeded. 
The second de- 
lusion to depart 
is about the cro- 
codiles. There are 
to crocodiles in 
the Nile. We 
have always sup- 
posed that the 
bank of the river 
was dotted with these monsters, 
lying in wait for small dark children. 
It is said that two thousand years ago 
the Nile was bordered with papyrus 
reeds or bullrushes, within the tangles 
of which lurked the hippopotamus, 
crocodiles, dragomans, and other rep- 
tiles, but the animals have disap- 
peared, and so has the river vegeta- 
tion. The other day we visited the 
island on which Pharaoh’s daughter 
discovered the little Moses. The island 
is still there, but there isn’t a bull- 
rush witbin a mile of it. 
One of the penalties of travel is to 


THE DERVISAES —ARE SUPPOSED TO BE STILL RUNNING 
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have old and settled beliefs uprooted. 
If you want Neapolitan cream in 
Naples you must send away for it. 
You may walk about all day in 
Bologna without seeing a pound of 
Bologna sausage. Egyptian cigar- 
ettes are known throughout the world, 
and yet no tobacco is grown in Egypt. 
** Tt’s a small world,” is one of the 
overworked phrases of the globe- 
trotter. It is used most frequently 
by those who follow the beaten paths. 
In other words, we find it difficult to 
get away from our acquaintances. 
Not that we wish to get away from 
them; on the contrary, when we 
are stumbling 

along some un- 


familiar thorough- 
fare six thousand 
miles from home 
and bump into 
a man with whom 
we have a nod- 
ding acquaint- 


ance, we fall upon 
his neck and call 
him brother. It 
must be annoy- 
ing to criminals 
and celebrities 
who are trying to 
hide their identi- 
ties, but to the or- 
dinary traveller it is always a glad 
surprise to find a friend in a corner 
of the world supposed to be given 
over to strangers. 

It is said in the summer season any 
person of any nationality who seats 
himself in front of the Café de la Paix 
in Paris may confidently gamble on 
hailing an acquaintance in less than 
fifteen minutes. Trafalgar Square is 
called the actual core of civilization, 
and rest assured that the big “ front 
porch ” here at Shepheard’s Hotel, in 
Cairo, will have two or three friends 
waiting for you when you arrive. 





A LITTLE BOOK 


By HUMPHREY NOEL BRADFORD 


“Alas, that love should vanish with the rose! 
That youth's sweet-scented manuscript should close!”—OMAR KHAYYAM. 


To you this volume only seems 
A much-thumbed book of poetry: 
The book of my forgotten dreams 
Its time-stained pages are to me. 


I turn the leaves: between them lie, 
Like faded petals, fragrant yet, 
The memories of all that I 
Grow dull to,—lay aside,—forget. 


To me, who treasure it, it stands 
For that sweet-scented manuscript 
I closed with such unwilling hands, 
When life past youth’s brief season slipt ; 


And if I read the high romance, 

The poet’s deathless verse enshrines, 
It chiefly is that I may glance 

At what is writ between the lines. 


Oh, if there be, as we are told, 
A day to come, on some far shore, 
When all that we held dear of old, 
Shall be to have and lose no more, 


I pray that, when that morning shines, 
The scattered petals bloom anew, 
And what is writ between the lines, 
Be ev’n as prophecies come true. 





WRONG PREMISES 


By BERTA RUCK 


ARLY spring in the Latin Quarter: the first 
beginnings of young green in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, and great excitement in 
one studio over-looking the Gardens. It 

was the studio in which Seymour Gordon had 

worked and lived for eighteen dreary months. 

He had come over to Paris after “the 
smash,” which had transformed him from a 
young man of means and leisure to a student 

— on {50 a year in the most unattractive atelier 

in the Quarter. A certain natural sweetness of 

disposition, and an optimistic density of vision, 

took the place in Gordon of any harder quality, 

and helped him to an incalculable extent. Give 

way to useless repining, he? Well, hardly 
ever. 

Some men possess a talent which can 
produce the cosiest surroundings from the 
most unpromising material, and under the 
most adverse circumstances. Gordon was 
not of these. Some inhabitants of the 

Quarter are born carpenters, and their home- 

made furniture bears the stamp of neat 

and practical workmanship which makes 

) for comfort and attractiveness. Gordon 

was eminently not a handy man; he could 

not drive a tack without hammering his fingers, 
and then dropping the tool upon some treasured 

piece of crockery. The fragments of this would . 

emain to litter the floor until at some-later 

time it occurred to the master of the 
establishment to remove them. 

In an arrogantly independent way, 

he would tell new-comers/ who 
came with enquiries as to the 
(> best and cheapest way of living 
in the Quarter, “‘ Oh, I ‘do’ for 

myself, you know.” 

Then the new-comer, one pro- 
bably who had known Gordon in 
early days, would gaze round the 

¥* chaotic domain, and take note of 
the dust-grey souspente or gallery, 
festooned with garments suggesting 


\. 
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Petticoat Lane, ot the tempestuous 
heap of drapery which represented 
the .sommier, of the once white deal 
table, stencilled over with many 
rings, the marks of lamp and ink- 
bottle. Also of the unwashed collars 
on the unswept floor, and of the evi- 
dences, upon the distempered walls, 
of one method of palette-cleaning. 

Then he would say concisely, “* Er— 
do you mind telling me how much one 
has to pay a femme de ménage ?” 

Gordon niinded this as little as he 
minded the visitors who would come 
round to drink his whisky, and help 
themselves to the last of his 
smuggled tobacco, and tell him 
that his show was a perfect pig- 
stye, in which no self-respecting, etc., 
etc. 

It certainly was a squalid and un- 
comfortable dwelling-place, but on 
this particular morning its owner 
was contemplating it with a feeling 
approaching affection. So we look 
round the scene of an unpleasant 
phase in our lives, a scene of struggle, 
one destined to be no longer the back- 
ground of our life. For the first post 
of that morning had brought epoch- 
making news to Gordon. 

It had announced to him the re- 
storation of part of his fortune. Not 
the padded opulence of earlier days, 
but the end of worry as to the future ; 
it meant a comfortable English 
country home, and the fulfilment of 
his heart’s desire. 

The further exciting news was con- 
tained in a letter from the girl he had 
not seen for eighteen months, whose 
correspondence caused his _ pocket- 
book to bulge in an unseemly way, 
and whose photographs accumulated 
in all the length and breadth of his 
mantelpiece. He had become engaged 
to Mary Neville when he was “the 
biggest catch ” in her set, and it was 
his pride and joy that she had held to 
the engagement through the crash 
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and after, and that she would wait 
years for him, until she was quite old, 
she said. 

Then came the wrench of parting, 
and Mary’s journey to Bordighera 
with an invalid aunt to be nursed back 
to health. The aunt having taken 
the opportunity of marrying a doctor 
out there and becoming completely 
restored to health, Mary, as her letters 
told him, had been journeying across 
the Continent back to England by 
easy stages. “A sort of companion 
to a most charming Mrs. Hayes,” she 
wrote, “whose husband is in South 
Africa, and who is most,” etc. ‘‘ We 
have been to and and 
over the , but, all the time, all I 
wanted to see was,” etc., etc. Mary 
was no stylist, and the letters slightly 
overdid in sentiment what they lacked 
in composition. But the great in- 
terest of this last one was the an- 
nouncement that they were now 
actually in Paris, and the very day 
her dear boy got this, Mary, with 
Mrs. Hayes to chaperon her, was 
coming to surprise him and have tea 
in the Bohemian dwelling he had told 
her about. 

Here Gordon ruefully went over in 
his mind the hypocritical descriptions 
his first letters from Paris, contain- 
ing the description of the “ jolly little 
place he -had got so awfully cheap,” 
and how he had enlarged upon the 
furniture “ you pick up for next to 
nothing on this side of the river.” 

Of course he was to have dinner 
with them at their hotel, but what 
Mary really wanted was to see the 
place Gordon had actually been living 
in all this time, and where he’d been 
writing all those sweet letters to her. 
It must be so like the kind of thing 
you read about in “ Trilby.” 

The recipient of this letter gazed in 
despair upon the egg-shelly ruins of 
his breakfast, mingled with the re- 
mains of last night’s supper, and the 
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unwashed tea-things of the previous 
day. : 

** Poor little girl!” he murmured, 
“can’t let her see a mess like this, 
and haven’t time to tidy up. And 
she, probably, expecting to find a place 
like Harrison’s, all cushions and par- 
quet floors and mirrors and bric-a- 
brac, and the trail of the femme de 
ménage over the lot. What on earth 
—oh, come in!” 

The thundering knock at the door 
was followed by the entrance of 
Fulton, a frequent and frank-tongued 
visitor, who yet managed toretain his 
welcome. Cinders crunched beneath 
his feet as he walked, and they lodged 
under the door as it was closed, while a 
trail of them marked the shortest 
cut from the coal-box to the stove. 

“I’ve just been to borrow eighty 
francs from that beast Harrison,” 
remarked the breezy Fulton, without 
prelude, “‘ and I find that he’s gone to 
Moret to sketch, and won’t be back 
till Saturday. Nuisance, isn’t it? 
And I wanted the money at once. I 
know he’s the only chap in the 
Quarter likely to have anything like 
that amount to spare. What a 
beastly muddle you live in, Gordon !” 
His friend gazed upon him without 
any apparent comprehension. “* What 
a tramp you look, too. Anything 
wrong?” 

“* The blanchisseuse hasn’t been for a 
fortnight,” replied Gordon, putting a 
hand up to the dark blue handkerchief 
knotted coster-fashion round his neck. 
*“Oh, and I say, Fulton, look here ; 
you'll have to lend rre a clean collar 
for this afternoon, will you, and a 
handkerchief.” 

** What’s on?” 

* Why—why—well—why, it’s like 
this. Listen!” and the harassed 
man plunged into a tangled history 
of his difficulties, winding up with: 
** And, you see, I can’t have ’em in 
here, can I ? ” 
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“Is the lady particular ? ” 

“Well, I don’t suppose she’s ever 
seen a studio before, except my 
old one in Bedford Park; we ‘had 
coffee there once or twice after dinner- 
parties, because she liked the tone of 
the studio piano better than the one 
in the drawing-room. But it was 
just across the garden, you know, and 
the servants ¥ 

Fulton threw himself into a wicker 
chair which shrieked remonstrance. 
** And even that she thought such an 
unconventional a 

“They can’t come here,” said Ful- 
ton, with decision. ‘“ You wouldn’t 
have time to get it thoroughly cleaned 
by the afternoon? Besides the—well, 
I say—furniture. And the—for want 
of a_ better word—tea-set. You 
wouldn’t even have time to borrow 
the proper things. And I suppose 
you don’t want to say you're too ill 
to receive her ? ” 

“What am I to do?” groaned the 
distracted young man. 

Fulton rolled cigarettes. A plan 
was forming in his brain. He sprang 
to his feet, and delivered certain terse 
sentences, punctuated with spells of 
laughter, and thrust Gordon towards 
the door. 

“Get your hat, old man. Just 
wait and see if it doesn’t work out 
splendidly. Come along!” and the 
pair tore out of the studio, slamming 
the door behind them. 


How perfectly 


“Oh, Seymour ! 
charming!” Mary Neville’s own 
pretty figure, framed in the door-way, 
might have occasioned this exclama- 
tion ; however, she was only referring 
to the studio into which her fiancé and 
his friend were proudly showing their 
two visitors. 

It was indeed a dream of a studio : 
lofty and well-lighted; the gentle 
warmth of the great china stove bring- 
ing out the scent of narcissus and 
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mimosa, for huge bunches of these 
flowers stood on every table. 

Dutch warming-pans and copper 
pots glowed from the walls, the 
polished parquet reflecting them. 
Beautifully-framed studies were dis- 
posed on easels, and Mary did not 
overlook the sight of various photo- 
graphs and portraits 
of herself, scattered 
broadcast over table, 
shelf, and bracket. 

Both visitors cast 
appraising glances 
round, and_s—itthe 
young men _ noted 
the complete appro- 
val, tinged with faint 
surprise, which grew 
in Mary’s eyes; sur- 
prise, mingled with 
faint approval, in 
those of her com- 
panion. This ap- 
parently was not 
young Mrs. Hayes’ 
conception of a real 
Bohemian interior. 

“It is lovely!” 
sighed Mr. Gordon’s 
fiancée, subsiding on 
a billowy lounge, 
close to the copper 
tray and the Coal- 
port tea - service. 
** What delicious fat 
cushions; what 
heavenly rugs, and 
how well the Bedford 
Park furniture looks 
in a bigger room. 
I’m so _ glad, dear, 
that you didn’t have 
to sell it all. I never seem to have 
seen it before properly. You clever 
boy, to keep house all alone in this 
fashion! Hasn’t he arranged every- 
thing beautifully, Mrs. Hayes ?” 

The scrutiny of that lady’s shrewd 
eyes was being shared, for the mo- 
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““LEND ME A CLEAN COLLAR, WILL YU ?'” 
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ment, between Fulton and a portfolio 
of etchings. She turned to remark 
that, personally, she could wish for no 
more delightful background, but that 
for the entourage of two young men, 
she thought it a trifle luxurious. 
However, she expected it might look a 
little less immaculate on days when 
the owners were not expecting visitors, 
and she turned her attention again to 
the delighted Fulton and the etchings. 
“Everything looks so well-kept,” 
sai said Mary, 

; slightly ruffled. 

— »—— “What a delight- 

ful old screen, 

and, oh, Seymour, 

where, and how did 

you manage to get 

that gorgeous ki- 

mona?” pointing 

to a _ shimmering 


\ 


splendour in Japan- 
ese embroidery, 
which hung in grace- 
N fully-arranged folds 


over the screen. 

Seymour murmured 

something about its 

being easy to pick 

up things like that 
cheap at the Rag-fair, 
and to avoid a question: 
as to the price which he 
felt was about to be 
launched from _ the 
direction of the etch- 
ings, discovered hastily 
that the kettle was 
boiling, and would Mrs. 
Hayes give them their 
tea ? 

It was a merry tea- 
party, as it could hardly fail to be, 
with Mary’s delight at everything, and 
Gordon’s happiness in having her 
there to put in the sugar (a sotto voce 
remark as he helped with the kettle), 
and the good-humour and sympa- 
thetic enjoyment of the other two. 
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Mrs. Hayes rallied Mary on her 
effusive approval of all the arrange- 
ments, from the design of the hot-water 
jug, to the gaufrettes, or cream-cakes. 


Fulton, whose bi-annual subjuga-: 


tion was being rapidly brought about 
by bright eyes, joined her in gentle 
mockery of the gratifying gush some 
girls thought it was necessary to in- 
dulge in on every occasion, whether 
they liked a thing much or little. 

They were all laughing so heartily 
over his quite unsuccessful imitation 
of an affected young lady, that they 
did not catch the sound of steps in the 
corridor, or the opening of the door. 
It was Harrison, knickerbockered, 
muddy, and whistling, who burst in 
upon the party. 

The whistle and the laughter round 
the tea-table died simultaneously upon 
a staccato note. 

The two ladies regarded the in- 
truder after their kind, Mary assuming 


the tentatively unconscious look of 
a girl in the presence of one who has 
not yet been introduced, Mrs. Hayes 
taking an interested survey of the 
red-cheeked young man dressed in 
faultless country attire, and laden 
with expensive and elaborate sketch- 


ing tackle. The blank amazement on 
the face of the newcomer might be 
accounted for by the sight of this un- 
expected feminine invasion, but why 
the looks of consternation and con- 
scious guilt on the part of their enter- 
tainers ? 

The silence seemed to last for several 
minutes, but it was really only so 
many seconds before Fulton leapt up, 
with a joyous “ Hullo, Harrison, old 
man! I didn’t know you were back. 
Come and have some tea. May I in- 
troduce——”’ and Harrison, blushing 
with the exertion of suppressing some 
unaccountable inward struggle sank 
down between Seymour and _ his 
fiancée, and reached for the cakes with 
a somnambulistic smile. 
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Gordon appeared to become sud- 
denly affected with an impediment 
in his speech, at this sudden interrup- 
tion of their cosy tea-party. 

Fulton fired off a long list of ques- 
tions, similar to the front page of a 
“Confession Album,” a propos of 
Harrison’s stay in the country, leaving 
no pause for reply. 

There was an uncomfortable feeling 
in the air. It was then that, as Fulton 
afterwards observed, the chaperon de- 
monstrated her practical use, for it 
was Mrs. Hayes who wouldn’t have 
any more tea, and who had been 
dying, ever since she came in, to try 
the piano. 

So try it she accordingly did, and 
the studio became filled with a volume 
of riotous, rollicking sound. Not a 
classical prograrrme ; Sousa marches, 
waltzes, gleeful two-steps, coon melo- 
dies, old and new ; she played on and 
on with a verve and a certain crisp- 
ness of touch to which the magnificent 
piano (“ you pick them up so cheaply 
on this side of the river ’’) was little 
accustomed, and to which it responded 
joyously. The thunder-cloud had 
broken in showers of melody. Fulton, 
on pretence of examining Harrison’s 
new pochards dragged that youth into 
the alcove, where their feverish mut- 
terings over the paintings were 
drowned in syncopated ecstacies of 
ragtime. 

The lovers moved closer together, 
silently happy; opposite, in the 
polished wood of the piano, their faces 
were mitrored. Mrs. Hayes smiled 
into the reflection, and continued to 
fill the room with mirth-provoking 
notes. 

The spring evening was chill and 
purple-toned as the two visitors en- 
tered the cab which Gordon had called. 

“‘Good-bye! . . . Then, you’ll come 
on as soon as you can... . Good- 
bye, see you again in an hour.... 
And you, too, Mr. Fulton? . . . Oh, 
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thanks awfully I’m sure. . . . Oh, I 
expect Harrison’s too busy with his 
night-class—concours week, you know. 
Au revoir!” . 

“You villains! You unmitigated 
villains !”” came from the exhausted 
Harrison, sitting among the remnants 
of the cake, tears of laughter still wet 
upon his cheek. 

“You unmitigated dog in the 
manger,” retorted Fulton, serenely. 
He dragged a chair forward to put his 
feet up on, and having emptied the 
remaining contents of the cream-jug 
into his cup, proceeded to enjoy it. 
‘““ What is the use of a spoilt young 
Sybarite like you possessing a luxu- 
riously-appointed studio, if you grudge 
it for one afternoon to friends who 
have nowhere to entertain their 
charming but fastidious fiancées, wish- 
ful to see a Bohemian interior ? ” 

** Well, but of all the——” 

“Of all the tactless intrusions, 


Harrison, yours this afternoon is the 


most gigantic. Why did you say 
Saturday to Madame when you meant 
Thursday ? Your bad French, I sup- 
pose.” 

Gordon, looking a little tired, but 
intensely relieved, and helping him- 
self to cigarettes from an ebony box 
he had discovered, dreamily suggested 
that perhaps they had better be get- 
ting ready. Fulton rose, continuing 
to address the owner of the studio. 

“For what purpose do you suppose 
you were given more money than 
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sense—more money than tal—more 
money than necessary, anyhow? ‘I 
know a Bank’” — he dodged a 
cushion. 

“Well, but how about the key, and 
the address ?” 

“IT told Madame concierge that you 
said I was to have it And we 
waylaid and stopped their cab at the 
bottom of the street, and brought 
’em along here. Frightfully narrow 
shave.” 

“And they never grasped ? ” 

“Mary didn’t. You can’t think, 
Harrison, how she admires your taste 
in furniture. I don’t know about 
Mrs. Hayes, but Fe 


Mrs. Seymour Gordon is mistress 
of a charming house in Surrey, and 
her favourite corner of it is the studio 
overlooking the rose-garden. 

“Yes, it is a lovely room,” she says 
to visitors, on those occasions when 
tea is brought in there. “ But it’s not 
quite as nice as the one Seymour had 
in Paris. It’s my one ambition to 
get this one just like that. I only saw 
it once—you know, we were married 
so very soon after, and he had to give 
it up—Mr. Harrison has it now. I 
was there for tea. Do you remember, 
Seymour ? ” 

Seymour fixes his eyes on a wedding 
present from Harrison, a gorgeous 
drapery of Japanese embroidery 
which hangs over the screen, and he 
remembers. 
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A somewhat more hope- 
ful note is distinguish- 
able in the piping of 
the birds; the flowers 
are rather coming to the 
front, and peeping out in unexpected 
places; therefore, although there is 
little indication of the fact from the 
climate, I take it that spring is here 
once more. In Spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
automobilism. His fancy scents the 
petrol can rather than the hawthorn 
bush, and thus do we improve our 
outlook year by year. The average 
motor-car shows a great example, and 
offers keen encouragement to all 
human beings desirous of advance- 
ment. I remember seeing among the 
advertisements of last year, in several 
instances, that absolute perfection 
had at last been reached, and yet the 
announcements of 1907 proclaim that 
on these same machines valuable and 
startling improvements have been 
made, and this shows us an example 
we should be eager to follow. No 
matter how brave and noble and good 
we have been during the past year, 
let us follow the lead of the auto- 
mobile, and be braver, and nobler, 
and better in the future. 

I may be unduly cptimistic, but I 
think that the coming summer will 
show a wonderful improvement in 
the enlightenment ot the authorities, 
and I even go so far as to hope that 
that thoroughly un-English invention, 
the motor-trap, set by the police, will 
disappearjfrom our highways. Here- 
tofore the authorities, paid and un- 
paid, in various parts of the country, 
have done their stupid best to handi- 


The 
Spring 
Automobile. 


cap an industry which undoubtedly 
will be one of the greatest of British 
assets in the very near future. The 
imperviousness of the official mind to 
the fact that a revolution had arrived 
more important than that which 
occurred when the stage coach was 
supplanted by the steam-engine, was 
the more annoying because our rivals 
in Continental countries had no such 
malignity to face, and when we real- 
ise that England was the last of all 
countries to change the law and give 
a motor-car the liberty of our roads, 
one must be amazed at the energy 
and competence of our manufac- 
turers, when we realise the splendid 
position the automobile industry has 
attained in this country. 


A friend of mine was 
coming along the Chel- 
sea Embankment the 
other morning in his car, 
when he noticed that more water 
was needed in the cooling apparatus. 
He pulled up at a granite water- 
trough, and supplied his machine 
with a pail of water. An observant 
policeman at once intervened. The 
horse-trough, he said, was not for the 
purpose of supplying automobiles 
with water. My friend pointed out 
that the water was running away into 
the drains anyway, and that a pail 
more or less couldn’t make much 
difference ; nevertheless, he was sum- 
moned, and a year ago doubtless 
would have had to pay a fine. As 
it was, the magistrate promptly dis- 
missed the case. The automobilist 
however, was compelled to spend a 
fruitless day hanging round a Police 


The 
Police. 
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Court, and it seems a pity he was 
not allowed the satisfaction of duck- 
ing that officious policeman into the 
horse-trough. 

Two weeks ago a party of us were 
speeding in an automobile through 
the picturesque but legally dangerous 
county ot Surrey. We were rushing 
just a little bit faster than I thought 
was safe from a magistrate’s point of 
view, and I warned the owner of the 
machine that the first thing he knew 
he’d be stopped by the police, advising 
him to slow down a bit. He made 
the mistake of thinking I was afraid 
of an accident, little realising the 
lion-like courage of my nature, so he 
merely laughed, and put on a few 
more notches to our rapidity. After 
all, it was not I who would have to 
pay the fine, so I lay back in the 
comfortable tonneau and let bim take 
his course at whatever number of 
miles a minute he pleased. Just as I 
had expected, there stepped out into 
the road a uniformed policeman, who 
held up his hand. The motor-car 
was promptly stopped within a num- 
ber of yards incredibly few when you 
consider the rate at which we had 
been going. This was done very 
deftly, and apparently with the great- 
est of ease, to delude the policeman 
into the notion that we had not been 
exceeding the legal limit. 

*“* Beg pardon, gentlemen,” said the 
officer in deferential tones, “‘ but just 
beyond the next bend there are 
several hundred yards of unrolled 
metal. You «an avoid it by taking 
the lane to the left, which is fairly 
good going, and joins the main road 
about a mile further down. Good- 
day, gentlemen.” 

The policeman saluted, and we 
passed on, going very slowly, because 
the proprietor of the car was so taken 
aback that he nearly fainted, and 
we had to give him a little restorative 
which he kept in a bottle for the 
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purpose of warding off attacks like 
this. He had been through and 
across Surrey many times, and here- 
tofore the only words he had heard a 
policeman utter were “Name and 
address, please.” 

My first experience with a motor 
was down at Herne Bay, and this was 
a little American runabout, enjoying 
the full power of six horses. It 
seated two, and my host was his own 
chauffeur. I was desperately afraid 
of the thing, and thought I should 
never see London again. I implored 
him to be careful when he exceeded 
five miles an hour, but he laughed at 
me in that heartless manner charac- 
teristic of automobilists. We raged 
along the sea-front of Herne Bay, 
hearneing at some four to six miles 
an hour, and baying with our horn, 
and yet escaped the attention ot the 
police. I heaved a sigh of relief 
when I stepped down safe from this 
monster, and resolved never to en- 
trust my precious lite to such a dia- 
bolical invention again. Although I 
have never possessed an automobile 
of my own, yet friend after friend of 
mine has succumbed to the fever, 
and as a consequence I have en- 
joyed more automobiling than I 
ever looked forward to doing when 
I wasa boy. They say automobiling is 
expensive, but I have not found it so. 

My second experience was round 
about Oxford, where another natural- 
born mechanic, who had hitherto led 
a blameless life, suddenly bought a 
French machine that would carry four 
comfortably, or five at a pinch. He 
knew his machine from A to Z, and 
I believe took as much pleasure in 
dismembering and re-building it as he 
did in his touring. We saw a good 
deal of Oxfordshire together, and al- 
though I was always. expecting a 
smash, I came to learn that going out 
in a motor-car did not necessarily 
mean instant destruction. 
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My friend with the American run- 

about soon discarded that macbine, 
and bought a huge automobile with 
the power and pomp of a Midland 
Express locomotive, carrying a hooter 
that sounded like the fog-horn of an 
Atlantic liner. This monster I gently 
but firmly refused to patronise. I 
saw that the little American run- 
about, which seemed so innocent, was 
merely a device of the evil one to lead 
my friend into further expense, and 
increased danger, for the speed of the 
creature frequently ran him up against 
a magistrate, who remarked “ Five 
pounds and costs.” One after an- 
other my neighbours bought motor- 
cars, and I began to fear that if the 
law did not step in and suppress them, 
I should have to get rid of my horses, 
both of whom tried to climb a tree 
whenever they met a motor, and this 
fear I have never been able to eradi- 
cate from them, probably because I 
shared it myself. 
But the next man who 
took me in nand applied 
a drastic remedy. This 
was Francis Miltoun, the 
author of those fascinating books on 
Touraine, on the rivers of France, on 
the Cathedrals of France, and so forth, 
illustrated by his wife, known in the 
art world as Blanche McManus, which 
books are published in London by 
Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

I told a friend of mine in Paris I 
had committed a crime, and wished 
to retire to some secluded spot where 
there was a decent hotel, and where 
there would be no chance of my 
meeting anybody I knew, or, what 
was more to the purpose, anyone who 
knew me. The crime was a book, 


On the 
Continent. 


which was shortly after to be pub- 
lished ; a work of such transcendent 
genius that it required some quiet, 
secluded haven of rest where, wrest- 
ling desperately with the English ian- 


guage, I might contrive to get some 
decently correct grammar into the 
volume. My friend recommended me 
to try the Hotel Bellevue, on the river 
Seine, in the village of Petit Andelys. 
So I took the morning train from 
Paris to St. Pierre, and there changed 
to the little line that runs ten miles 
east to Andelys, and stops. In a 
former Idlers’ Club I related the diffi- 
culty I experienced in getting the 
*busman to land me at the Hotel 
Bellevue, he being, as I suspect, 
subsidised by some opposition house ; 
but I ultimately attained the place, 
and found it all the Paris friend had 
said it was. It was pre-ordained, 
however, that I was to lead no life of 
hermit-like seclusion in the Bellevue, 
for as the afternoon wore on folks 
began to arrive, everyone of whom, 
with very few exceptions, I knew. 
First, there came puffing up on a 
motor cycle, Penrhyn Stanlaws, the 
artist, whose fleecy line drawings of 
fluffy women you may see _ each 
month in the Windsor Magazine. 
He said “ Hello!” and I responded 
in the same genial fashion. Then came 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Miltoun, in a 
big French motor-car, he being the 
third mechanical genius I have known 
who could make an automobile if 
possessed of a jack-plane, an auger, 
and a turning-lathe, with material 
from a lumber pile, and the freedom 
of a blacksmith’s scrap-heap. Next 
strolled in Finley, the painter from 
Glasgow, and so by the time the 
dinner-gong rang there were around 
the table at least ten people whom I 
knew, and my crime was no longer 
to be concealed. All I could do was 
to beg them not to give information 
to the police. 





Mr. Miltoun invited me 
to go out automobiling 
with him. My fear of 
the machine was thus 
placed in the balance with my desire 
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to see rural Normandy. I had seen a 
slice of Normandy often from railway 
trains, but here was an opportunity of 
getting out of sound of a locomotive 
whistle, and visiting picturesque vil- 
lages hitherto untrodden by the rail- 
way tourist. I made various pro- 
visos about not going more than ten 
miles an hour, and exacted a promise 
that great care should be taken in 
descending bills. Mr. Miltoun in- 
formed me with justifiable pride that 
he was so careful a driver, nothing 
sersational ever happened when he 
was at the steering wheel, and anyone 
who ever descended a hill with him 
never afterwards felt the least fear 
while seated in the tonneau of bis 
machine. 

We proceeded eastward from Les 
Andelys, crossed the stone bridge that 
Napoleon had built, and, after a level 
run, began to mount a zigzagging 
incline, passing through a village with 
very crooked streets and a picturesque 
church, by-and-bye attaining a forest 
which we skirted, and, finally, he 
stopped the machine to let me enjoy 
one of the finest views I have ever 
seen. We had achieved a _ great 
height, and far below us ran the Seine, 
winding through the landscape tor 
miles and miles, with here and there 
pretty little waterside villages as far 
as the eye could reach. We next 
sped along a fairly level upland road, 
with the forest on our right, and this 
extensive view on the left, and then 
we came to a hill that seemed to drop 
down into the centre of the earth. 

“Hang on!” cried the amateur 
chauffeur over his shoulder, and down 
we plunged. There was no use in 
my expostulating, for the moment a 
word was uttered it was blown into 
space. They say that a drowning 
man thinks in a moment of all the evil 
he has done, but my only thought and 
only regret was that one more evil 
deed could not be accomplished before 


a final catastrophe came, which was 
to massacre Francis Miltoun for his 
perfidy, and his pretence that he was 
a careful driver. He seemed to have 
pulled out the plug, allowing us to 
drop like a sandbag from a balloon. 
At a conservative estimate I think 
we were going about five hundred 
miles an hour. I believe the hill was 
straight, but that is merely a surmise, 
because I was too terrified to make 
any accurate observations; but I 
imagine it was straight, for we never 
could have got round corners at the 
rate we were going. We were. into 
the town of Gaillon before I was able 
to speak, and this hill, I afterwards 
learned, is one on which they test the 
capabilities of French automobiles, 
when they want to see what an auto- 
mobile can really do. I determined 
to walk back to Les Andelys, but after 
some persuasion got into the tonneau 
again, for I knew that nothing worse 
could ever appal me than what I 
had already experienced. 





The next serious hill I 
Rouen had to encounter was 
and that leading down into 
Veules. Rouen, which seemed 
to be even worse than 
the one at Gaillon, because it was 
crooked, full of traffic, and heré and 
there marked with tramway lines. 
The amateur chauffeur, however, ne- 
gotiated each of the hills into Rouen, 
which we came down one after another 
on different days, with great care, and 
did not fling all discretion to the 
winds as he had done on the first trip. 
Curiously enough, what he said about 
my fear came true, because, as nothing 
worse than that Gaillon ride could 
ever happen to me, unless I slipped 
from the top of Mont Blanc, it seemed 
a waste of emotion to be afraid of any- 
thing we afterwards encountered. In 
Normandy every road leads to Rouen, 
and it seems almost impossible to 
I 
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avoid that town by skirting round it, 
so during the summer I entered Rouen 
in automobile from every direction, 
and even on the level along the river. 

The weather being warm, we re- 
solved to go to the sea and enjoy a 
swim, because I refused to bathe in 
the Seine. Mr. Miltoun asked me if I 
knew any unfashionable spot where a 
man was not expected to bathe in a 
dress suit, and I told him that Veules 
had always been a favourite jumping- 
off place with me. It was com- 
pletely unspoiled, possessed one or 
two fine old court-yarded inns, had no 
Casino, no bathing machines, no 
anything that the Paris-popular places 
possess. I had not visited it for 
several years, but it was always a de- 
light to me. Back of the village, 
which nestles in a narrow but pretty 
valley, rises a voluminous spring of 
crystal-clear water, strong enough to 
drive about a dozen ancient water- 
mills in the few hundred yards it runs 


to the beach, the last water-mill being 
so close to the waves that it is stopped 
twice every twenty-four hours by the 


tide. The valley is verdant and 
wooded, and Veules is surrounded by 
a delightful country, so we put on the 
oldest clothes we possessed, and 
started for Veules, expecting to do 
the sixty miles before darkness set in. 

We were delayed somewhat by 
taking the wrong road on several occa- 
sions, because Veules is so unim- 
portant a spot that no main road 
leads to it; at least, if it does, we 
didn’t findit. It was after dark when 
we reached Veules, and proceeded 
cautiously along one of its two 
narrow streets. I was amazed to see 
the number of villas that had sprung 
up since last I had sojourned in the 
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village, and when I came to the spot 
where my favourite hotel stood, I 
found it wasn’t there. Asking where 
the hotel was, we were directed further 
along the road, although I was sure 
there was no tavern so near the 
beach. 

To our shuddering dismay we 
came upon a grand hotel that would 
have done honour to Cannes, and 
drove our automobile alongside a 
great lawn, brilliant with electric 
lights, dotted here and there with 
small tables, at which guests after 
dinner were seated over coffee and 
liqueurs, while others were prom- 
enading up and down the terrace and 
along the trimly-kept walks, everyone 
in evening dress, with the ladies in 
stunning toilettes that showed what 
expensive and gorgeous dress goods 
Paris can turn out, and here were we, 
with disreputable hats, flannel shirts, 
and old clothes covered with dust. 
I cried : 

“In Heaven’s name, let’s back out 
of this,” and the amateur chauffeur 
gave expression to his disgust at my 
idea of a rural waiering-place in an 
ejaculation that was not untinged 
with profanity. We managed to find 
a hotel for ordinary people further 
back, but Veules is now called Veules- 
les-Roses, and all its old charm has 
disappeared. Indeed, they told me, 
they are buying up the water-mills to 
dismantle them, and put flaring villas 
in their place. Nothing worse could be 
said about a town than that, for a 
water-wheel should be sacred. The 
mill on the coast has been modernised 
and grinds out electricity for a Casino 
that chokes up the end of the valley. 
As a dialect novelist might have said, 
we were “ vools to go to Veules.” 
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